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Tx NUMBER-ONE NEED 


HENRY NEUMANN #* 


lagrane how tainted many athletic teams have been and how persons in public 
office have used their position to enrich themselves or their friends is shocking, 
but at least the result is good to this extent. More of us are waking up. The disgrace 
hurts the more keenly as we think how democracy is being especially challenged at 
this time. During the war, a group of hard-headed journalists united in this plea to 
President Roosevelt to tell the men in the armies why they were fighting: “When 
men are dying, they need to know just what it is they are dying for.” Is there any 
less need in times of peace as well, for people to know what they are living for? 

Our problem is to save young lives not only from crime, but from what is much 
more common, namely, mediocrity and spiritual emptiness. Many persons are of the 
kind described by Mary Webb as “not bad, but empty of good.” They are like the 
high-school pupils, far too many of them, who are sure, if they think of this at all, 
that the universe exists only to give them a hilarious time. There are animated 
vanity-cases parading about like women; there are walking checkbooks dressed up 
to look like men; while there is such a great need for people to be intelligently and 
effectively earnest about those things in life which should rate first. This explains, 
at least in part, the nation-wide demand for giving moral and spiritual values that 
place in our schools to which they are eminently entitled. Our “Number One’’ na- 
tional need is for a finer grain in the quality of our people’s lives, for something 
deep in the hearts, out of which come the issues of life. 

To achieve this result, many people want our public schools to participate by 
including religious exercises of one kind or another in their program. The purpose 
is highly worthy. In practice, however, the proposal is likely to give rise to at least 
as many problems as it may solve. In one state, for example, the public authorities 
recommended that every day the children repeat in unison, “Almighty God, we 
acknowledge our dependence upon Thee; and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our 
parents, our teachers, and our country.” In their desire to unify the children through 
an exalted ritual, they failed to see how the very words acknowledge and de- 
pendence are so adult in terminology that they mean little to girls and boys, still 
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limited in the level of their vocabulary. To avoid such grotesque misquotations as 
children already give in innocence when pledging allegiance to our flag, the words 
need to be interpreted. But how can this be done effectively without bringing in the 
differences of interpretation given by Protestants, Catholics, Jews, or unbelievers? As 
in other phases of the daily program at school, in history, let us say, or in science or 
literature, teachers and children will not all use words in the same sense, of course. 
But in these other fields they are free to bring out their differences, and to learn 
from those very differences the privileges and practices of democracy. Would teach- 
ers be allowed the same freedom if words in the religious vernacular were to be 
interpreted? It is feared that plans for bringing religion into the public schools are 
apt to bring with them greater discord, rather than unity. 

Let the religious training be offered by home and church, and let our public 
schools provide the unifying moral emphasis. The religion itself will be all the 
better for resting upon such an ethical foundation. Indeed, this question may well be 
pondered, is a high-grade character the effect of a person’s religious devotion or the 
mainspring of that devotion? The kind of deity a man worships depends on the 
type of person the man is. The ancient Greeks were people who prized beauty. So 
their gods were handsome. Zeus was not a model husband, but he was good- 
looking. Later the Greeks, who prized intelligence as well as beauty, made their 
gods in the image of their own admiration for intellect. Moslems, being warriors, 
saw their god as a fierce fighter, just as the Scandinavians gave their Wotan a huge 
spear. Compassionate people think of their gods as commanding them to do mercy. 
Nobody can say whether the character of excellent Americans comes out of their 
religious belief, or whether that belief itself is rooted in their character. This 
obviously is a disputable matter, over which people can argue endlessly. It would 
therefore seem the more practical course to unite here and now in doing those 
things which Americans can do to make all human life, beginning with their own, 
into a better life. Here are some things which church members or non-church 
members can do. 

We can make a point of seeing that schools in poor neighborhoods get as good 
equipment as the schools in better neighborhoods. We can see that the schools in 
the more backward regions of America are brought up to the level of the best 
anywhere. Thousands of schools, including many in big cities, are inadequate, 
unsanitary, unsafe. We can secure better teachers. Already there are men and women 
working in our public schools, some of them good church-folk, others not, who are 
fitted admirably to lead children toward better lives. Fortunately for America, some- 
times even in the most crowded public schools, we can see able, conscientious, de- 
voted teachers who are sincerely interested in their pupils as human beings. They 
are doing their best to teach children to love beauty, to appreciate decency, and to 
develop public spirit. These teachers, themselves, set a living example of fair play, 
kindness, and genuine democracy in practice. Let the churches arouse those mem- 
bers who already teach, or who will do so later, to greater and wiser moral earnest- 
ness. 

We can combat those evil influences in the community which keep the schools 
from doing their best work. At the very least, churches must make better citizens 
out of those members who hold public office and who either use their power dis- 
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honestly or fail to give their community full value for the salaries paid from public 
taxes. Public officials do not bribe themselves. They get their bribes from: people 
who want business favors. Let the churches, as the best among them are-already 
doing, arouse and enlighten the consciences of businessmen in their community. 

Whatever our theologies, we can support and enlighten all the moral programs 
to which most American homes are likely to subscribe. Over a generation ago, an 
able City Superintendent of Schools, William H. Maxwell, attempted to get the 
clergy of different denominations to draw up a code of moral instruction for the 
city schools. The conference came to naught. In his 1908 report, Dr. Maxwell 
stated the following conclusion which is accepted by many other students of this 
problem: ‘Educators should take up the subject, even without the aid of the clergy, 
and formulate large rules of conduct which may be illustrated by innumerable 
particular instances, and which are so well founded in the usages of civilized com- 
munities, and so well attested in the lives of noble men and women, that no one 
will be bold enough to gainsay their validity.” 

America just now has a unique reminder of this fact. New York is the home of 
the United Nations where Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists 
—all persons of widely different faiths—nevertheless are working together for great, 
unifying, ethical ends. At the September conference in San Francisco where the 
peace-treaty with Japan was to be signed, the delegate from Ceylon quoted Buddha: 
“Never does hatred cease by hatred but by love.’’ Confucians repeat, “What you 
would not have others do to you, do not do to them.” Moslems are taught: “One 
hour of doing justice is better than a thousand hours of prayer.”” (A class of pupils 
which has taxed itself to send one package of food and clothes to needy children 
in Korea, or right here at home, will have no trouble to understand this piece of 
universal wisdom. ) 

No matter what their religion, people the world over respect the person who lives 
up to his pledged word. In the Ethical Culture School the children were asked to 
remember that one test of growing up is whether or not we can be trusted to keep 
our promises. They were reminded of the fairy-tale, “The Frog Prince,” about the 
princess who lost her golden ball in the stream and promised the frog that if he 
brought the ball back, he could eat at her side and be her playmate. When the frog 
wanted the promise redeemed, the princess refused to honor it. The children could 
see what was true in the story, namely, when people are in trouble, they will prom- 
ise anything, but when the trouble is over, they do not care so much about keeping 
their pledged word. The princess was a child, and did not grow up until she 
learned to be careful not to make foolish promises. She had to learn that once a 
promise is given, it must be kept. 

Then the children were led to think of instances of how they owe their happi- 
ness, their security, even their very lives, to the fact that so many people are utterly © 
dependable. Their parents (most of them) make promises which can be trusted. 
So do storekeepers, doctors, the druggist, the engineer on the train, the airplane 
pilot. Father deposits money in his bank and pays for insurance every year, because 
the persons who handle his money are trustworthy. We grow up to the degree that 
we prove ourselves to be dependable links in the chains of mutual confidence. 

When George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends was arrested for preaching 
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his religious beliefs, he demanded that he be sent for trial to London, which was 
two hundred miles away. There was nobody at hand to send with him. But by this 
time, Quakers had grown to be so respected as men who kept their word, even 
though they refused to swear an oath, that Fox was permitted to go to London by 
himself, carrying the paper setting forth the charges against him. 

Rich material is available for spiritual instruction and inspiration. An incident 
mentioned by Dr. George N. Stevenson tells how the simplest, every-day experi- 
ences can be so used. A child from New York, attending a school in the far West, 
used the pronunciations to which she had been accustomed. Words like “salt’’ and 
“water” she pronounced with the vowel sounded as in ‘‘war,’’ whereas in the West 
the words are spoken as if spelled “solt’’—"‘wotter,” like the ‘‘o’” in “rod.” The 
teacher insisted that the child speak at once in Western fashion, which in due course 
she would have done anyway. The girl felt resentful at being made ridiculous. The 
teacher missed an opportunity to have all her pupils consider how differences arise, 
and how they are not necessarily signs of inferiority—a lesson in democracy which 
would have been much to the point. 

But to suppose that telling children stories, or having them discuss moral prob- 
lems, wiil alone meet the crying needs of the time, is futile. We have a passion in 
America for short-cuts. There are so many things we do quickly and effectively that 
we delude ourselves into thinking we can get quick results in the field of better 
human felations. We are often like the soldier pictured in a cartoon during the war. 
He is shown rushing into a barbershop saying, “I have eight hours leave. Make 
me irresistible.” 

The task of social regeneration is far too vast to be left entirely to the school. 
In like manner, the share in this task which can properly be demanded of the school 
is too complex to be entrusted to any one of its agencies. Moral instruction which 
does not touch the deeper springs of motivation becomes a fruitless, and often 
harmful, intellectual exercise. The moral emotion which finds no chance to express 
itself in concrete experiences of daily life may lose itself in sentimental vapor. 
Moral training, indispensable as it is, has no vital meaning to children unless it calls 
to its aid the enlightenment of judgment and the stimulation of favorable attitudes. 
The problem of the school is a question not of any one agency, but of many, so 
closely interrelated that none can do its allotted work well without the others. In- 
struction, inspiration, training, support from home, church, public life, every agency 
—all are inseparable and needed. 


Let religious training be the concern of home and church. ‘‘He that loveth not 
the brother on earth whom he hath seen, cannot love the Father in Heaven whom 
he hath not seen.’ Therefore, let the public schools cultivate, among other essen- 
tials, the love of “thy brother.’ Let them develop the moral practices in which 
people of all sects and beliefs can unite and honor. Though the Catholic is marked 
off from the Protestant, the Jew, and the Free-thinker by his theological beliefs, 
there are moral practices which all honorable men and women, even though they 
differ in their religious beliefs, must respect alike. 

With love for “thy brother on earth’’ taught in the schools, let the home, if it is 
so minded, lead the child on to the love of the heavenly Father each in its own way. 
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Let the churches give their special religious interpretations to moral experiences. 
The experiences come first in order of time. They come first in importance. Give the 
pupils every chance to learn them in practice. Let teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity, be to the children living examples of such practices. Direct every resource 
to this end. History, literature, science, and all the subjects which children study, 
are not mere steps to the next school-grade. They are tools which are important 
as they serve to implant in young minds the power to use them worthily, and inspire 
young hearts with a deep and growing desire to make better use of them. 

We still have worlds to learn about what really determines people's choice of 
better behavior. Much research lies ahead. There is no single, infallible device 
known to insure first-rate practices. This is all the more reason for us to employ 
earnestly every effort which in any way seems likely to be of help. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY: OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Outstanding examples of moral and spiritual courage are common in times 
of crisis when people are challenged to do their best. It is in the opportunities 
for thoughtfulness, generosity, and understanding during our everyday experi- 
ences of living and working together that we fall short. The idealism of church 
and home training, scouting and other character-building organizations too often 
seems foreign to the apparently selfish, competitive world in which we live. 
The classroom offers excellent opportunities for the demonstration of moral 
and spiritual values when habits of integrity and thoughtfulness are placed high 
among the behavior approved by the teachers and leaders in the group. Some- 
times it would seem that students learn more of a teacher's attitudes and habits 
than they do of the subject under consideration. Perhaps if we teachers were 
more sure of our fundamental values, we could help to create the environment 
in which self-consciousness and a fear of being teased by fellow-students 
were no longer restraining forces. We could then develop better methods for 
“getting along with one another.” 

RUTH LOFGREN 
Xi Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta 











HE REAL WEALTH OF NATIONS 


JOHN COATMAN*#* 


eens MAIN purpose of this article is to discuss the real sources of the strength 
and greatness of nations, past and present. Many nations have risen and fallen 
and the reason for their decline, so history tells us, is that they were decayed at the 
heart. Successful aggression from outside has always been the consequence, not 
the cause, of decay. 

What, then, is the cause of decay? It is invariably a breakdown in morale. 
Analyzed further, this breakdown in morale is discovered to have its roots in certain 
fundamental weaknesses in the social structure and social relations; in the concept 
and practice of social justice; and, consequently, in the cohesive power of the nation 
when the decisive testing time comes and its spiritual inadequacy to the deadly 
challenge is revealed. In short, the growth and integration of the community has 
not kept pace with the growth of the material power of the nation. By the com- 
munity I mean the total body of citizens comprising the nation, whose welfare, 
both moral and material, is, or should be, the supreme end of the activities of the 
State, which is, in fact, the nation organized for its national purpose. 

There is no dichotomy between community and nation-state. The community /s 
the nation-state viewed from a different aspect. It is to the latter, as the soul is to 
the body. From the community of citizens, and from it alone, can proceed the moral 
impulses and the spiritual strength which should dictate the actions, control ulti- 
mately the policy, and continuously sustain the general ideals of the nation-state. 
Clearly this definition of nation postulates a democratic state, or free community; 
that is, a community whose members enjoy ‘‘the essential freedoms’’—namely, 
freedom of thought, religion, speech, assembly, and movement. In short, it postu- 
lates personal liberty under the law which attains its highest form in the Common 
Law of the English-speaking peoples—not statutory law, but the living body of 
personal liberties as expressed and enforced from Anglo-Saxon tribal days. Only 
such a community is able to perform the positive functions listed above. Note, 
positive does not mean merely being “good citizens.” The peoples of a political 
system like the U.S.S.R. are not a community any more than are the inmates of a 
prison. They have none of the essential freedoms and so can make no positive con- 
tribution either to their own welfare or to the. ends of a civilized nation-state. 

In democratic countries, the military, administrative, economic, and other appa- 
ratus of the state in no way constitutes the state as a separate entity in its own right, 
over and against, or, even to embrace the community, as all totalitarian theory 
holds. Since community and state are two aspects of one and the same thing, 
namely, the nation, we see the literally vital importance of the concept introduced 
above—the growth and integration of the community. Better still, let us talk of the 
extension of the community, for this introduces the notion of conscious and pur- 
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posive action. Throughout all the history of our Western Civilization from the 
ruinous ‘“‘stasis’’—the fierce class and party struggles—of the city-states of Ancient 
Greece, down to the equally ruinous class conflicts of our own days, which have put 
so many countries under the cruel tyranny of Communism, the mortal disease of 
nations has been failure to ensure the coincidence of community, state, and nation. 
Today, the grim penalty in case of failure to insure this coincidence is everywhere 
more imminent and more deadly than ever before. 

How are we to achieve this coincidence, which depends entirely on the extension 
of the community and not on the mere increase of governmental activities, since 
these depend for their quality, strength, and effectiveness on the quality and soli- 
darity of the community? 

We come to two apparent paradoxes which are, nevertheless, solid and very 
serious truths. The first is that all political, social, and, even economic problems 
are now essentially moral problems. The second is that as the organization of all 
human activities, in democratic countries as well as in the slave countries, becomes 
more and more what sociologists call ‘‘mass’’ organization, the more important does 
the individual human being become. The bearing of these truths on the principle 
of the enlargement of the community is obvious. 

First, the extension of the community is the most comprehensive of all the prob- 
lems we have to solve, including, as it does, the major problems of politics, social 
justice, and economics which trouble humanity today. It is the moral problem of 
all time. Secondly, it is a problem which only the community itself can solve, and 
this means that every man and woman in the community must make a personal, 
positive contribution towards the solution. Thus it is that in these days each indi- 
vidual bears an increasing responsibility, and, in consequence, acquires increasing 
importance. 

So, by the extension of the community, I mean simply the extension outwards 
from ourselves and our own families and friends—an extension of that sense of 
unity, of the instinctive response to the needs of others, of the willingness to sacri- 
fice our own interests for the good of those we love. 

Is this mere fantasy? Certainly not. In the first place every loyal citizen does all 
these things in times of danger when the life of his nation is threatened, and we 
know what can be accomplished thereby. This temporary and, in a way, forced 
idealism, must and can become the regular norm of conduct. From now on we shall 
be living more or less continuously under crisis conditions. The duration of the 
crisis and the extent of its threat will depend precisely on the degree and quality 
of the moral strength—the real strength, that is—of those nations whose main 
moral and materiai arsenals are in the English-speaking world, on whom rests the 
major responsibility for the survival of civilization. This moral strength can come, 
as we now know, only from the community, and the strength and quality of the 
community depend on the strength and quality of each individual of which it 
is composed. 

Our analysis has shown the real wealth of nations is in the moral and spiritual 
wealth of the community, which means the collective moral and spiritual wealths 
of the individuals composing the community. This implies the complete identifica- 
tion of individuals with the community and the community with the nation. In the 
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last resort everything depends on individual men and women, not on instruments 
of state or policies of statecraft, for these things are inert, or, even noxious, and 
without the sustaining power which comes from a united, resolute, and morally 
wealthy community to drive them. 

The evolution of the moral individual, who is the primal source of the real 
wealth of nations, comes by way of the practice of the simple, ancient, wholesome 
virtues—love of parents for children and children for parents; love of friends and 
neighbors; and devotion to one’s own motherland, the home of the nation and 
community. As an athlete becomes strong and supple by the practice of easy and 
simple exercises, so we become morally strong by the practice of simple, but not 
easily practiced virtues. I would like to say that the secret is simple. ‘The love of 
God in men’s hearts” is the primal spiritual power of the Universe, as atomic 
energy is its primal physical power. And spiritual power in the last analysis is an 
essential counterpart of physical power, for it sets the bounds of its use to good 
purpose. If we can look forward to the development of such individuals and com- 
munities, we shall be able to look forward with some confidence to a peaceful and 
fruitful solution of the master problem of today—orderly and co-operative relations 
between all the communities of the world. 

















Tar NOBLER HYPOTHESIS 


FREDRIC P. WOELLNER#* 


—_— are two prevalent working hypotheses for daily living: fear and faith. It 
is common observation that fear lowers one’s capacity to think and to act, if it 
does not destroy it altogether, while faith increases one’s capacity to labor, to love, 
to create, to carry on with the highest hopes. Fear retreats into a bomb shelter; 
faith goes forth in a jet plane to do or die for the glory of God and the welfare 
of mankind. Faith is not irrational as some believe: it is superrational. It is not 
opposed to logic; it transcends it. While the good mind slowly moves from one 
hypothesis to another, the faithful heart leaps forward even into the unknown 
with a battle cry, “Don’t fence me in.” Faith brushes aside the impossible: it knows 
no bounds. Faith throbs with a positive hope for peace, plenty, health, and happi- 
ness for all God’s children. ‘“The heart has its reasons which reason does not know.” 

The universe can be scientifically proved neither friendly nor unfriendly to man. 
But faith adopts the nobler of the two hypotheses and lo, it begins thereby to prove 
its substantiality. In spite of all appearances, men of faith live more broadly, more 
fully, more triumphantly! The fearful die many times every day; the faithful but 
once. That one final experience for the faithful is grander than all the experiences 
leading to it: it leads to the greater life of the greater faith. We have had enough 
of fear’s tyranny; let us henceforth express the emancipatory influence of faith. 
Verily, faith is the nobler hypothesis, the only one worthy of a man who wants to 
live in increasing measure on both sides of the Jordan. 

In the Old Testament, faith appears more often as a verb than as a noun. It 
denotes action rather than a state of being: it is something positive rather than 
something negative. It appears in three verbs: 

aman—to believe (Isa. 53:1) “Who hath believed our report?” 


batah—to trust (II Kings 17:14) ‘They did not trust in the Lord.” 
hasah—to take refuge in (Dt. 32:37) “Where is the Rock in whom they ¢rusted?”’ 


In the New Testament, faith develops from Old Testament roots into a synonym 
for the spirit of a new religion; it is the central fact of that good life. Christian life, 
so rooted in the past, flowers into a wonderful magnificence: (1) to believe, (2) 
to trust, (3) to take refuge in, and (4) so to perform miracles and to live fully 
with God and His other children. Anything can happen where faith matures. It is 
the unfolding of the fullness of life. 

The Bible indicates this growth of the faith idea from sporadic examples out of 
the lives of the patriarchs, the prophets, and poets through whom God vibrates: a 
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kind of faith He has in them. At first the action and speech emphasize faith, then 
make faith central in thought and action, and finally make it the sole point of 
reference for determining all values. Faith becomes the force for moving the 
faithful through this life and the one to come. ‘The just live by faith” endlessly 
(Hab. 2:4). The Old Testament abounds in man’s faith before the New Testament 
writers defined and refined it into a mountain-moving dynamic. 

Abraham left a fairly well-established and prosperous life for the uncertainties 
and insecurities of a land, to which the spirit of God lured him. Jesus, amid the 
best year of his life (at Capernaum) crossed the stormy sea to live on the other side 
with all of its hazards. He deliberately took up this road toward Calvary! In a sense, 
these greatest of leaders preferred to live dangerously: faith amid hazards seemed 
better to them than the lack of it amid conventional certainties and even peace, 
plenty, prosperity, and friends. Life ebbs as faith lessens; life expands under its 
influence. One can go fearlessly forward with faith. 

‘‘Man’s life is full of trouble’’—even at its best. But troubles are mere challenges 
to one with a real and abiding faith. Job found the only real trouble in life was 
when something came between him and his God; when it lessened his faith. How- 
ever, he felt, and many have yet to learn it, that nothing can ever happen to any- 
one that will make any difference unless it affects his faith. Only through faith can 
one find peace, security, health, prosperity, and happiness. The world’s leading 
citizen universalized Job’s observation and suggested a remedy, “In this world ye 
shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer: I have overcome the world.’’ One can 
overcome with Him any issue of life. 

I thank God daily for this gift of grace, the growing faith in my heart toward 
the Universe, my fellow men, and myself. While it never developed as it should 
have developed, I have caught occasionally, glimpses of its deeper meaning. One 
has remained with me throughout the years. 

When I was nine years old, I told Miss Nickelson about a Saturday trip through 
Burnet Woods. I concluded, “I'd like to go to the University out there sometime.” 

She did not tell me about the expenses, the entrance requirements, parental 
wishes, my own obvious limitations, and the like. The gay nineties knew nothing of 
Intelligence Quotients. ““You can go.” 

Her faith proved infectious. That song of hers, “you can,” often arose above 
the din and roar of the market place. At times, it seemed to inoculate me against 
the fear and the heartaches of loneliness. As faith deepened, I discovered I could 
be alone without being lonely. Faith provides a companionship, energizing and 
inexhaustible. 

As I look back over four decades of public life, I must confess that I do not 
know what I would have done without Miss Nickelson’s emphasis upon that posi- 
tive faith. I witnessed a faith creating the steam shovels which remove mountains. 
Faith never bites finger nails; it manicures them. It keeps alive an expanding hope. 
It leads to a love that will never let go of anything or anybody. Faith deepens 
love into a heart warming loyalty. Love and hope wither on the vine when not 
rooted in faith. 

There is a friendliness in the universe which only the faithful know. “The ever- 
lasting arms” are as real in every crisis as the body which they support. Faith will 
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carry you through: in victory with a feeling of unqualified joy; in defeat with a 
feeling of adequate solace. And what great difference is there between the two 
with such great outcomes? Faith sees no difference between them. It is greater than 
Gilead’s balm for the hurts of victory and defeat. 

There are many definitions of faith. They often raise more questions than they 
answer. One should not try to put a vital spirit into the strait-jacket of words. 
Theologians especially need semantic treatments. A few expressions of faith, how- 
ever, might aid one in grasping more of its dynamic reality. The common phrase 
“I don’t worry my head about that’ comes closer to the idea of faith than do 
many classical definitions. Lincoln’s idea of prayer rests upon a deep concept—"'I 
want to be on God’s side.” The cry of the man of old, “I will trust Him all the 
days of my life,’ or the modern assertion, “I am not related to Atlas,” are the 
assertions of deep faith. “Sweetness in adversity” is a manifestation of a continuing 
faith as is the belief that ‘“Vengeance is Mine.” Patience, stability, peacefulness, 
loyalty, dependability, winsomeness are integral parts of the faith concept. But 
above all its elements, faith sings! (Psa. 27:13-40:3, 4-119:90). Every day it sings 
a new song (Psalms 114:9). Faith always sings a new song because faith is crea- 
tive and happy. 

Faith must not be confused with fate although they ure related. Both acknowl- 
edge a power in and through all life. But faith is more closely related to a Provi- 
dence that rests upon sharing views, objectives, and the means for accomplishing 
them. Faith is a positive aid toward answering the prayers it makes. Faith despises 
the acquiescence of fate. Faith alternates work and rest, while fate rests in 
passivity and negation. It lacks the energizing companionship of faith. Fate cringes 
before crises; faith boldly goes forth to meet a crisis before it raises its head. Fate 
deteriorates with time; faith grows bolder as it becomes older. 

Faith must not be confused with superstition for faith grows (Matt. 17:20) and 
grows. It moves vertically as well as horizontally and comes under the discipline 
of love (I Cor. 13:2), which casts out all fears and fixations. Faith and supersti- 
tion should never be associated because the former rests upon vital experience while 
the latter is bedded in hearsay and gossip. Faith is too real, intelligent, sincere, and 
tolerant to harbor superstitions. The good man has faith; in the case of the lesser 
sort, the superstitions have him. Faith is emancipatory: superstitions enslave. There 
are many deadly parasites often attached to faith, but faith will have none of them. 


‘The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want!” 


While one works in pastures green to sustain life, the Shepherd watches over the 
life He brought into being: the life in the sheep and in the grass. It all looks so 
easy! It is, with faith. 











ELIGION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


CLARENCE LINTON #* 


B een Committee on Religion and Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is currently making an exploratory study defined as ‘‘An inquiry into the 
function of the public schools, in their own right and on their own initiative, in 
assisting youth to have an intelligent understanding of the historical and con- 
temporary role of religion in human affairs.” 

This study is a logical outgrowth of the widespread postwar concern about the 
moral and spiritual values which characterize American democracy and how these 
values can be developed as motives and guides for general education. The terms 
of reference are made explicit in two significant reports: The Relation of Re- 
ligion to Public Education: The Basic Principles, prepared by the Committee on 
Religion and Education and published by the American Council on Education in 
1947, and Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Schools, prepared and published by 
the Educational Policies Commission in 1951. 


THE PROBLEM 


The public schools are impaled upon the horns of a dilemma: if they teach a 
religion they violate religious liberty; if they exclude all references to religion they 
impoverfish general education. Neither is justifiable. But, like the proverbial ass 
that could not choose between two sheaves of grain, the public schools are starving 
from indecision. A middle road must be found, with scrupulous observance of the 
constitutional principle of religious liberty and the tradition of separation of church 
and state, which will be equally just to all faiths. Only in this way can the public 
schools achieve a sense of direction, an attainable objective, unity through diversity, 
and a method of operation in a pluralistic society. 

This is the most important and the most difficult unsolved problem in American 
education. Its solution will require patience, persistence, and time. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


The objectives for this exploratory study are necessarily immediate and there- 
fore limited: (1) to discover whether there is sufficient readiness and concern on 
the part of educational and religious leaders to tackle this extremely difficult but 
important problem; and (2) to break down the problem into specific studies and 
experiments designed to discover: (a) the conditions requisite for objective teach- 


© DR. CLARENCE LINTON, Director of the Exploratory Project, is on leave from 
his position as Professor of Education, Department of Social and Philosophical 
Foundations of Education, and Adviser to Students from foreign lands, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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ing about religion in the public elementary and secondary schools and in higher 
institutions which prepare teachers; and (b) how these conditions can be attained 
more generally. 

Much more remote and comprehensive objectives which the Committee believes 
will give greater significance to public education once they are demonstrated to be 
attainable are also envisioned: (1) to round out general education at all levels by 
objective teaching about religion when and where appropriate to the ongoing edu- 
cative process; (2) to assist children and youth to have an intelligent understand- 
ing of the historical and contemporary role of religion in human affairs and thus 
contribute to religious literacy; and (3) to foster a sense of obligation to develop 
durable personal convictions and commitments based upon them. 

General education is impoverished and distorted if religion is evaded or ex- 
cluded. It is inconceivable that history, literature, art, music, science, democracy, 
current affairs, human relations, intercultural relations, and international relations 
can be understood apart from the value systems which motivate human behavior. 
Some conception of religion as man’s relation to ultimate reality and his quest 
for meaning and purpose in human life is basic to the values by which every human 
being lives. 

No one is educated who is ignorant of, or indifferent to, the rich religious tradi- 
tions of humankind and the multifarious ways in which the values achieved, con- 
served, and passed on by religious groups have provided roots for our democratic 
way of life today. The concepts of the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
the supreme worth of the individual, religious liberty, equality of opportunity, free- 
dom under law, and government of, by, and for the people become merely clichés, 
not deep motivating values, to those who are ignorant of their sources and the 
sacrifices by which they have been attained. 

The most important objective is the fostering of a sense of obligation to develop 
durable personal convictions and commitments based upon them, because this is 
requisite to all others. Any normal person seeking integration of personality and 
maturity of mind must accept this obligation as a supreme moral imperative; re- 
ligious and anti-religious persons alike must accept this personal obligation. The 
public schools cannot dictate convictions, but they can, and they should, provide a 
quality of human relations favorable for their development, stimulate thinking 
about their influence upon individual and group welfare, and assist children and 
youth to understand their relevance to the purposes and goals they set for them- 
selves. Attempts to develop character, citizenship, and moral and spiritual values 
apart from an understanding of the role of religion have been largely ineffectual to 
the degree that they have neglected or excluded consideration of ultimate sanctions. 
Here again the public schools cannot dictate the sanctions, but they can, and they 
should, assist each student in invoking those sanctions which are consistent with 
his personal convictions and commitments. To neglect or evade this responsibility 
is to condition by default rather than to educate. 

In other words, this study aims to make a strategic and frontal attack upon the 
most difficult aspects of the problem of developing moral and spiritual values— 
the relation of religion to these values. It is believed that this can be done in the 
public schools by objective teaching about religion, not teaching a religion; by fac- 
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ing the facts and implications of religion objectively when and where they are 
inherent; not by religious indoctrination, or by Bible reading, prayers, or elective 
courses in Bible study. 

THE METHODS 


The methods proposed are those developed by the most rigorous canons of 
scholarship, free inquiry, and objective teaching. Nothing less can possibly succeed. 
Therein lies their strategic importance. Fortunately, these methods are not new to 
public education. In theory public education is committed to them. Unfortunately, 
practice lags far behind theory. Therein lies the greatest risk in experimentation in 
this controversial area. Owing to numerous factors over which educational leaders 
heretofore have had too little control, public education has touched lightly upon 
all controversial issues. As a consequence general education has consisted too 
largely of the so-called established facts of history and too little of the meanings 
of these facts, too largely of superficial contacts with life and too little of funda- 
mental personal experience. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility that demonstrated success in opening 
this controversial area of human experience to objective study and teaching may 
eventually have far reaching concomitants in the depth and significance of other 
educative experience. If religion is in fact basic in human affairs, this should be 
anticipated. 

THE SUBJECT MATTER 


The Committee’s 1947 report and the Educational Policies Commission’s 1951 
report each stress the potentialities of typical projects in the social studies designed 
to bring youth into contact with the spiritual resources 6f the community. Through 
such experience teachers and students may develop interests, and learn how to deal 
more objectively with the facts and implications of religion inherent in school 
experience. The enrichment and rounding out of general education require that 
religion be given its appropriate place among, and in relation to, other human 
concerns. 

Special studies and experiments will be needed to determine what facts and 
implications of religion are inherent in different curricula and appropriate for 
different maturity levels, and to determine how these facts and implications can be 
made meaningful to students without indoctrination. 

The intensive cultivation of religion is the function of the church and the home, 
but the public school shares with church and home the responsibility for creating 
the awareness of its importance. 


THE PROCEDURES 


This study has been focused on the public schools and higher institutions which 
prepare teachers because the problem of dealing with religion is more difficult, and 
because the vast majority of children and youth are enrolled in these schools. Inde- 
pendent, church-related, and parochial schools are relatively free to deal with re- 
ligion as they wish. More specifically, this study has been focused on the facts 
and implications of religion inherent in public school experience, rather than on 
released-time programs of religious instruction, Bible reading, or elective courses 
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in Bible, comparative religion, etc., because it is believed that the former are 
requisite to general education and therefore a justifiable function of public schools. 
Primary attention has been given to the opinions and judgments of educational 
leaders rather than to the opinions and judgments of religious leaders, because it is 
believed that there is little prospect of a serious and persistent restudy of the func- 
tion of the public schools in this controversial area unless, or until, educational 
leaders are prepared to invite such study. 

Thus far three procedures have been employed in the exploratory study: (1) 
questionnaires and opinionnaires submitted to selected educational and religious 
leaders, including approximately 5,000 of the former and 2,500 of the latter; (2) 
local conferences arranged by superintendents of schools or presidents of colleges 
or universities, involving approximately 2,000 educational and religious leaders; 
and (3) study of pertinent literature on the relation of religion to general educa- 
tion. 

The principal purposes of these procedures have been: (1) to discover and make 
explicit the problems and issues involved in objective teaching about religion in 
public schools at all levels; (2) to discover educational and religious leaders who 
are sufficiently informed and concerned to warrant further communication as the 
study progresses; and (3) to invite cooperation of these leaders in defining the 
function of public schools in dealing with religion. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


1. There are numerous ways in which an intelligent understanding of the role 
of religion in human affairs may be developed: policies and attitudes of boards 
of education; qualifications sought in administrative and instructional staffs; inter- 
personal relations among board members, administrators, and teachers; teacher- 
parent, teacher-student, and parent-student relations; ways in which the churches 
serve the community; ways in which the facts and implications of religion and 
religious institutions permeate the culture and the curriculum; and the integrity 
of teachers and students in dealing with these facts and implications in the ongoing 
experience of the public schools. All are important and interrelated. The explora- 
tory study has made a frontal attack on the last of these because it is central and 
basic. 

2. There is great need for further study of the problems and issues involved 
in objective teaching about religion in the public schools because: .(1) a large 
and increasing number of educational and religious leaders realize that a middle 
way must be found between religious indoctrination and neglect or exclusion of 
religion; (2) the confusions in thinking about what can and should be done in 
the public schools must be clarified, so public education may have a definite man- 
date; (3) the conflicting proposals of different religious groups must be carefully 
considered in the context of the constitutional principle of religious liberty for all 
and scrupulous observance of the tradition of separation of church and state, so 
that all may understand what the public school can and cannot do, and (4) 
eventually the legal provisions of the different states and Supreme Court decisions 
must give legal and judicial sanctions for this function. 

3. There are grounds for the conclusion that the educational and religious 
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of the United States are now prepared to undertake a cautious, persistent, 


and long-term study required to define, make explicit in operational terms, and 
establish the justifiable function of the public schools in dealing with religion. 
The evidence for this conclusion, in part, is the fact that from seventy to ninety 
per cent of the educational and religious leaders responding tend to agree to the 
following propositions: 


(1) 


(2 
(3) 


~" 


(4 


~- 


(5) 


(6 


~ 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


The constitutional principle of religious liberty (First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States) and the tradition of separation of church and state were never intended 
to mean, and do not now mean, that the public schools have no function in dealing with 
religion. 

Educators should invite religious leaders and lay citizens to cooperate in a restudy of the 
function of the public schools in dealing with religion. 

It is not necessary to await agreement on firm policy and definite procedures before public 
schools undertake experimental projects designed to discover the most effective ways to 
deal with religion. 

Religious liberty requires that policies and practices of the public schools protect the 
rights of conscience of all minority groups. But no group has the right either to impose 
its particular religious beliefs or to exclude religion from the public schools. The 
justifiable function of the public schools in dealing with religion, therefore, must be found 
in the context of the religious liberty of all. 

There is a possibility of increasing agreement on a guest for objectivity in teaching about 
religion when and where it is inherent in the experience of the public schools 

The consequences of the quest for objectivity in teaching about religion when and where 
inherent in the life of the public schools will be: teachers and students will grow in 
their capacity to be objective; freedom of conscience of teachers and students will be 
protected increasingly because indoctrination in any religious, non-religious, or anti- 
religious view will be equally inconsistent. 

The competence of the teacher is the basic problem in obtaining community and adminis- 
trative assent for the experimental tryouts of the quest for objectivity in teaching about 
religion. Adequate preservice and inservice education will be prerequisite. 

It is the responsibility of church and home to nurture religious faith. The public school 
shares responsibility with church and home in developing the awareness of the importance 
of religion in human affairs. 

The public school can, and should, foster a sense of obligation to develop durable personal 
convictions, and commitments based upon them. If this moral imperative is effectively 
infused into the life of the public school the following consequences may be expected: 
integrity of human relations will be strengthened; students will join teachers in the 
quest of the inquiring mind; all the activities of the school will become increasingly 
significant; formation of moral-ethical character will be promoted; and creative thinking 
through consideration of diverse points of view will be encouraged. 

The most appropriate methods for use in the public school in assisting children and 
youth to have an intelligent understanding of the historical and contemporary role of 
religion in human affairs and in developing a personal sense of obligation for achieving 
convictions and commitments are indirect and integral to the life of the school, rather 
than direct as is the case in religious indoctrination. 


NEXT STEPS 


A report on this exploratory study will be published as soon as possible after 
September 1, 1952. This report will describe patterns of practice at the different 
levels of public education, state and interpret the basic problems and issues in- 


volved, 


state the opinions of educational and religious leaders, and point the way 


(Continued on page 292) 
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0A: RGUMENTS FOR FAMILY 
LIFE EDUCATION 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL* 


AMILY life education is now a recognized part of the curriculum of many of 

our schools. Thousands of high schools include units and courses in their 
offerings in education for family life. Some seven hundred colleges offer courses 
in marriage, family living, and related fields. Community programs for family 
life education blossom under the auspices of churches, youth serving agencies, 
family service organizations, and a host of other institutions which have climbed 
on the band wagon in recent years. 

The question may well be asked, why all this sudden interest in family life 
education in recent decades? Families have existed throughout the ages. Why 
should there be a need now for family life education when families have survived 
quite well through the past eons without it? 

1) There always has been some kind of family life education. Through the 
many thousands of years of agrarian family life, children learned how to live in 
families and perform their various roles by growing up in the kind of family 
that they in turn would build as they matured. The little girl learned how to bake 
a light biscuit, care for her baby brother, and keep a neat clean house by working 
at her mother’s elbow throughout her entire girlhood. When she married, she 
continued the skills she had perfected through years of apprenticeship. The boy 
tagged along helping his father in the chores about the farm, so that when he 
became a man he had learned just about everything that needed to be known about 
being the man of the family. 

Questions were answered as they arose in the work of the home by the parents 
or the other wise adults who knew the best answers for their time. The family 
culture was transmitted from older to younger in the everyday interaction of the 
family members. This simple casual process of learning by doing in the home 
is no longer an inherent part of modern family living. 

2) Families have changed more rapidly in recent decades than ever before in 
the history of mankind. This is an era of cataclysmic social change unequalled in 
history. Urbanization, industrialization, and secularization of life have blasted the 
family out of time-worn ruts and into new social frontiers. At the turn of the 
twentieth century the typical American family lived on a farm and spent its life 
growing and producing goods. At midcentury less than twenty per cent of all 
American households ‘were still on farms. By far the vast majority of families 
have moved off farms and are now chiefly consumer rather than producer units. 


& DR. EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL is a member of Pi Lambda Theta. Until recently 
she has been the Executive Secretary of the National Council on Family Relations. 
She is the author of many books and numerous articles for popular and professional 
magazines. 
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The family today, no longer tied to the drudgeries that have preoccupied the 
generations of men and women of the past, now faces the challenge of exploring 
the new possibilities of being human that modern science and technology, con- 
temporary mental hygiene, and the science of personality development make 
possible. 

With the nature of family life changing so rapidly from generation to genera- 
tion, the ways of the fathers transmitted through apprenticeship contacts in the 
family no longer prove fully effective in family life education. New knowledges, 
new attitudes, new skills, new values tend to make the older ideas about house- 
keeping and child rearing as obsolete as the traditional practices of mending har- 
ness and piecing quilts (interesting to be sure, but hardly essential for modern 
family living). 

3) Large numbers of broken and breaking families are unable to perform even 
the most elemental family life education functions today. High rates of divorce, 
desertion, and separation of married couples indicate the instability of the modern 
family. Official records show that in 1948 some two million children under eighteen 
years were living with neither parent, while nearly four million children lived with 
but one parent. This means that one of every eight children is not living with 
‘ both his parents. Among the thirty-nine million children living with both parents 
(including stepparents, adopted parents, as well as natural parents) nearly six 
million have at least one parent who has remarried. 

Increasing numbers of children are born outside of marriage. Current figures 
indicate that the illegitimacy rate in this country increased by approximately eighty 
per cent during the 1940’s with the current rate somewhere near 127 per 10,000 
births. 

Those who argue that family life education is a function solely of the family 
may need to be reminded that millions of families are so instable that they can 
not be expected to teach either by precept or example the essential knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, and values of family living. Only sound programs available to 
all children can be adequate to the tasks of family life education today. Since 
schools by definition serve the children of the community, they may be seen as 
central in the education for family living emphasis in the current scene. 

4) Other areas of life have responded well to direct education. Public health 
and nutrition may be cited as just two examples of the effective education for 
living in which schools have played a central part in recent decades. The old- 
fashioned toothache is a rarity today. Children learn from kindergarten on to 
brush their teeth, to visit their dentists twice a year, to drink milk, and to 
avoid the sweets that produce caries. Most school children now have a working 
knowledge of the germ theory of disease, know how to disinfect a wound, and 
accept the restrictions of isolation and quarantine in a way that would have amazed 
the family doctor of a hundred years ago. 

The advances in nutrition are quite as striking. The Bureau of Human Nutrition 
in combination with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has released figures 
indicating that families today eat more protective foods than they did at the turn 
of the century in the following gross percentages: 273 per cent more citrus fruits, 
forty-three per cent more vegetables other than potatoes, thirty per cent more eggs, 
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twenty-nine per cent more milk, and forty-two per cent Jess starches and potatoes 
in 1949 than in 1900. 

Many factors may be suggested as related to these data. The increase in the 
standard of living of the American family, the rise of production rates, the ad- 
vances in shipping and transportation all have played significant roles in improving 
the nutrition of our families. And hand in hand with these advances has gone 
the educational program of our schools, colleges, and communities that has made 
our families nutrition conscious. The typical school room blooms with colorful 
charts, posters, and displays of the “Basic Seven.” Its laboratory animals thrive 
on milk and eggs, and languish on coke and doughnuts. The American family 
eats better today, not only because it can afford better food, but also because it is 
learning in focussed programs the elementals of nutrition. As in health and 
nutrition, so in family life education, our schools can perform a valued human 
service. 

5) Democratic controls are gaining in family life and need now to be identified 
and encouraged. There was a time within the memory of those of us now living 
when the man was the unquestioned head of the house, when children were “to 
be seen and not heard” and were brought up according to the principle of ‘‘spare 
the rod and spoil the child.’” Those were the days when ‘‘woman’s place was in 
the home,” and even there she was a secondary citizen to ‘the lord and master.” 
The uprising of the peoples of the world has had its repercussions in family life, 
especially among the freedom loving peoples of the United States. Although it 
is too early to say that the American home is run democratically, there are many 
indications of a trend toward democratic, equalitarian controls within families. 

Traditional, authoritarian patterns still linger on in many homes, indeed in 
many of us “‘emancipated’’ individuals. Part of the confusion of modern family 
living lies in the deepseated conflict between the old-traditional and the new- 
developmental patterns of interrelationships which often lie intertwined in the 
tangled skeins of social living. One imperative aspect of education in a dynamic 
culture is to help persons identify new emerging values. Once identified and 
clarified as the new warp of the social fabric, such emergent principles as demo- 
cratic interaction can then become the basis upon which family members can weave 
all the many ins and outs of daily living based upon mutual trust, respect, joint 
planning, and common sharing of privileges and responsibilities according to need 
and ability. 

This kind of education does not take place overnight. It is a process over the 
years. It depends not only upon the experimentation within families, but also upon 
the opportunities provided in objective wholesome settings for theorizing, dis- 
cussing, role-taking, evaluating, and disciplined study such as a good teacher is 
able to provide. 

6) There is a need for effective sex education in the broadest and deepest 
sense. The Puritanical attitudes of yesteryear are fortunately waning. The era of 
“hush and pretend’’ has passed. The pendulum in some circles has swung over to 
a cult of permissiveness that leaves young and old alike baffled about what is 
acceptable conduct, what is good, and what is not so good and why. 

Moral standards are in flux. The old black and white conceptions of right and 
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wrong are held by but a tenacious few. The tendency today is toward a tolerant 
acceptance of a wide variety of conduct. Mental hygiene and the study of person- 
ality has shown us that behavior is caused and has meaning. The strong social 
buttressing of church and Mrs. Grundy is crumbling almost as fast as the standards 
of yesterday. In no area is there more urgent need for wholesome wise guidance 
of young and not-so-young than in this no-man’s land of personal-social-sex rela- 
tions. 

Sex education today is far more than bees, birds, and babies. In the context of 
family life education, it includes the review of known facts, the evaluation of 
prevalent fallacies, the practice of learnable skills, the development of wholesome 
attitudes, and the clarification of values that are in harmony with the spiritual 
nature of man and the eternal truth of the universe. In essence it is what every 
boy needs to know about what it means to become a man, a lover, a husband, a 
father. It is what every girl wants to know about what it means to grow up iato 
a woman, a wife, a mother. It includes what every person hungers for in rich 
interaction with other persons of both sexes in generalized empathy as well as 
specific sex contact. 

If we can teach people how to evaluate behavior in terms of what it does to 
human personality in the area of sex conduct, we will be establishing a know-how 
for other areas in which men have floundered in chaos throughout all of history. 
We who would avoid both the swamplands of confusion and the prison camps 
of dictatorships, see the challenge of helping free men cut their way through to 
promised lands as yet unseen save in the dreams of leaders. This is the hope of 
education and the promise for the future. 

All of this is a big order. It goes far beyond the cooking and sewing of early 
home economics education. It is scarcely reminiscent of the traditional ‘‘Family 
Course” of sociology that had little to do with current family living. It covers 
much more than is usually included in the Health and Family Living courses that 
dot our school curricula. At best, family life education is a multidisciplinary, 
interprofessional, coordinated, integrated program and dynamic process within 
the curriculum that extends from early elementary school through college. 

Family life education is as good as the teachers who teach it; as sound as the 
curriculum specialists who map it; as far-sighted as the administrators who envisage 
it; and as creative as the family members who make it become flesh and blood. 
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(Continued from page 288) 
toward a continuing cooperative effort to define and to make explicit in operational 
terms the justifiable function of public schools in dealing with religion. It is 
believed that this report can be made a significant educational document. 


The next steps in a continuing study should include the preparation of a detailed plan of 
studies and experiments to be undertaken in selected and varied situations. Suggestions made by 
educational and religious leaders will be welcome. They should be addressed to the Committee on 
Religion and Education, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 











Cieeemeiiian NEW IN 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


LORA TEEL TIBBETTS* 


Toe is nothing new in the fact that citizenship education has a place in the 
program of every elementary and secondary school in our land. Training the 
young to be good citizens is one of the aims set down by every teacher group that 
attempts to answer the question, ‘“What are we trying to do?” 

Perhaps both the honors and the responsibility for setting this training-for- 
citizenship goal should be laid at the feet of Thomas Jefferson, who called for “‘the 
education of the common people . . . convinced that on their good sense we may 
rely with the most security for the preservation of a due degree of liberty.’ Since 
Jefferson made this statement, shortly after we became an independent nation, 
opportunity for an education has been extended to include all the children of all 
the people. Since then, too, school programs and courses emphasizing specifically 
the understanding and preservation of American liberties have multiplied. History 
and civics, current events, problems of democracy, plays, pageants, and constant 
remindings about good citizenship are the regular diets of the young. No, citizen- 
ship education is not new. 

There is, however, something new in approach to citizenship education. This 
“something” is discernible now in some 360 school systems across the country—the 
present number of schools participating in the program for citizenship education 
developed by the Citizenship Education Project at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the last two and a half years. By the end of the 1951-1952 school 
year the number of such schools should be well over 400, as the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project expands and continues to accept invitations to introduce its program 
and resources to interested educators throughout the forty-eight states. 

The CEP approach to citizenship education is based on the tenet that good citi- 
zenship is essentially a matter of knowing and practicing a number of civic skills— 
how to ‘‘get at” the public officials that represent us to register approval or protest, 
how to use group and party membership so that public policies are in the public 
interest, and how to become a candidate, for example. CEP further holds that such 
civic skills are best acquired through experience, and that schools should provide 
young people with the opportunity to get this experience. But—a brief look at 
what is going on in a few of the schools working with CEP may provide a better 
picture of it than a statement of philosophy and aims. Members of the CEP 
staff explain the materials and their use to interested teachers in workshops 
planned for the purpose, and field representatives of CEP visit collaborating 
schools to give follow-up help. 

The Citizenship Education Project, which is financed by a grant from the 


© LORA TEEL TIBBETTS is Editorial Assistant for the Citizenship Education Project. 
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Carnegie Corporation, is the result of the special interest in citizenship education 
on the part of William F. Russell, President of Teachers College, and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of Columbia University. Dr. William S. Vincent heads the 
CEP staff, now numbering about fifty people. 

Is this new approach to citizenship education any better than the methods regu- 
larly followed for the purpose? It is too soon, of course, to answer such a question, 
except to point to evidence based on achievements that have been measured and 
observed so far. Test results indicate that the CEP program does, indeed, enable 
students to acquire a greater knowledge of American government and principles 
of democracy than is possible by the text-book-class-room methods usually fol- 
lowed. Likewise, the young people who have experienced this kind of citizenship 
education show improved attitudes and sensitivity to what is going on in their 
community, the nation, and the world. Perhaps the most heart-warming of the 
results is the enthusiasm the students exhibit over getting their teeth into civic 
problems that are real and personal, rather than confined to the anonymity of the 
textbook. As one boy remarked, “‘It’s real and it’s fun, and we're learning more.” 

Parents, too, have expressed satisfaction with a program that draws the active 
interest of their sons and daughters to many of the same community problems with 
which they, as adults, are dealing, and for which they often feel a lack of training. 
The evidence indicates that it may not be too early to say that the CEP approach is 
not only something new in citizenship education but also something much better. 

In order to get experience in participating in political activities, students in a 
New Jersey high school arranged to work with local political parties. During an 
election period the students helped get out the vote, attended rallies, acted as 
publicity agents, served as baby-sitters while mothers voted, and did clerical work 
at party headquarters. As a result of these activities they became really familiar with 
the election process in their community, aware of the importance of all-citizen 
participation in choosing public officials. 

Another group of students found out, by practice, how to let their representative 
“hear from home” when they wrote Warren R. Austin of the United Nations 
regarding their opinion on an issue being debated in the General Assembly. Other 
classes, interested in local and national issues, have circulated petitions and written 
letters stating their views to their congressmen or local officials. A boy in an Okla- 
homa high school, on a trip with his class to a meeting of the state legislature, 
expressed himself on a bill under debate before the whole assembly of lawmakers 
and visitors. 

Twelfth-graders in a New York state high school class studying labor-manage- 
ment relations added life and meaning to their usual reading and discussion of 
the subject by asking the people concerned with labor-management problems in the 
community to help them. Representatives of these two groups, the board of educa- 
tion, and persons representing the community became an advisory group for the 
study. As a result the students were able to visit and observe labor relations in 
industrial plants nearby, and to ask questions of the labor leaders and managers 
there. Later the students invited these people to attend class meetings and take part 
in clarifying and summarizing the impressions and information that the students 
had gleaned from the total study. 
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Students of high schools in another system, studying the same topic, carried on 
similar activities and terminated them in an open panel discussion composed of stu- 
dents representing the points of view of labor and management. 

Getting firsthand information comes in for special emphasis in the CEP pro- 
gram. A seventh-grade class in community civics, wanting more recreational facili- 
ties, made a survey to find out just what their community did afford. Then they 
presented their findings and recommendations to the mayor who promised im- 
provements as soon as possible. A twelfth-grade class studying the place of educa- 
tion in our democracy, discovered by sampling public opinion in their town that 
too few people knew what their schools were doing, and why. So, in cooperation 
with a local radio station, they planned a series of informative programs on the 
subject. 

Planned activities to give students practical experience in civic affairs—such as 
described in the preceding example—the CEP calls /aboratory ‘practices. Some- 
times these activities are concerned with school affairs; often they take the 
student into the community. Besides furnishing collaborating schools with detailed 
descriptions of laboratory practices, CEP makes suggestions as to how the teacher 
may use them in regular courses, and provides an annotated list of references on 
citizenship—books, pamphlets, reprints, films, and recordings—to help teachers 
select materials on a particular topic quickly and easily. It is through these three 
major resources that the CEP program in citizenship education—simply described 
as one that ties action and knowledge together—is implemented. 

The resources that CEP has developed—so far for junior and senior high school 
students—are for use in social studies, English, and science. The possibilities of 
developing materials for use in other fields and in the elementary school are being 
explored. 

CEP also recommends that teachers make much greater use of lay people in the 
community in teaching citizenship than has been done heretofore. One laboratory 
practice, in fact, describes how students may share the responsibility for setting up 
a lay committee of such citizens as businessmen, labor union members, professional 
workers, and local officials to advise and help the students in planning and carry- 
ing out a citizenship program. Another practice provides a plan by which the stu- 
dents may make arrangements to “intern” with leaders in civic agencies and thus 
get insight into the problems and workings of these organizations. 

It should be pointed out, in connection with its emphasis on cooperation with 
local lay people in carrying out citizenship education programs, that CEP stands 
rigidly behind the established American principle of local control in public educa- 
tion. Its purpose is to provide materials and suggestions that local educators, who 
are responsible for education in their schools, can adapt and use as they see best. 














*, Soa OF PRACTICES IN PRO- 
MOTING GROWTH IN MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


HUBERT H. SEMANS# 


wr the recent exposure of corruption in high places, there has come a 
welcome wave of sentiment for increased emphasis on moral and spiritual 
improvement in the body politic. Fortunately, educators have not been caught 
completely off guard, but can point to several recent studies as The Kentucky Pro- 
gram of Moral and Spiritual Values in Education; Character Education, published 
by the Department of Elementary School Principals; and the National Education 
Association study, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, as evidence 
that they are concerned with the schools’ responsibility for a part of this improve- 
ment. 

Early in 1950 the Calsfornia Committee for the Study of Education also indicated 
its concern when it appointed a subcommittee’ to study what emphasis was being 
given in the California public schools to the development of moral and spiritual 
values. As the subcommittee explored the ramifications of the assignment, it be- 
came evident that the problem was large enough to challenge the best thinking 
and best efforts of the entire profession. The rather general statements endorsing 
moral and spiritual values as a part of education and the lack of specifics on content 
and method were taken as evidence that teaching these values was perhaps more 
involved than teaching the skill subjects. The fact that there is variation in ethical 
value systems and that there are strong emotional attachments to these variations, 
was taken as an explanation of why more specific statements of practices had 
not found their way into the literature. 

In order not to become bogged down in a philosophical discussion, the com- 
mittee made three important assumptions. First, there is an imperative need for 


*Mrs. Ruth Edmonds, Consultant, Elementary Education, State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento; Mrs. Erma Pixley, Supervisor, Moral and Spiritual Education, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Curriculum Division, 451 N. Hill, Los Angeles; Dr. Rex Turner, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland 
Public Schools; Mr. John W. Wilson, Principal, Jordan High School, Long Beach; Dr. A. John 
Bartky, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University; Dr. Frank Parr, Director of Research, 
California Teachers Association, San Francisco, Chairman; Mr. Everett Chaffee, Principal, University 
High School, Los Angeles, serving in an advisory capacity as representative of the corresponding 
committee of the California Secondary School Principals Association. Dr. Hubert H. Semans, Dean, 
Liberal Arts, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, secretary. 
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ethical training, through a planned program involving a continuity of effort, to 
do something about the development of better ethical standards among students 
of all grade levels. Second, even though the problem is very involved, there should 
be ways and means of doing something about it. Third, there must be some very 
good practices being developed in California if the committee only knew where 
to look. 

After several meetings and considerable individual effort on the part of various 
members, a survey check list was developed which asked for information on the 
following points: 

1. What student behaviors define growth in moral and spiritual values? 

2. What procedures for the development of moral and spiritual values does your school system 

use ? 
a. As applied to teachers, administrators, and supervisors 
b. As applied to the curriculm and the classroom; indicate whether planned or incidental and 
on what grade level carried on 
c. As applied to general school activities 
d. In cooperation with community agencies, 
3. What student behaviors or attitudes indicate the effectiveness of your program? 
4. What anecdotal records would you care to submit to indicate the results of your program. 


Five-hundred check lists were sent out to a representative sample of the ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools of the State. There were fifty-five 
per cent usable returns. Ray Imbler, Principal of North Brae School of San Bruno, 
California, and a doctoral candidate at Stanford University, was asked to summarize 
the findings, draw conclusions, and make recommendations. Imbler’s work is not 
complete, but some of his findings are included in this short report to indicate 
a little more concerning the nature of the study. 

In answer to the first question on definition of moral and spiritual values in 
terms of behaviors, the respondents showed remarkable agreement with the 
committee’s list. Twenty behaviors were listed and the per cent of agreement 
on each of the individual items ranged only from 89.1 to 99.3, with no appreciable 
variation in grade level. This is not at ali surprising after the list is examined. 

The nature of what the ethical student learns to do is indicated by the first 
eight behaviors as they appeared in rank order of agreement. 

1. Recognize the democratic concept of the worth and dignity of each individual. 

. Discover and develop his talents and abilities; take pride in his personal appearance, be 
friendly, courteous, and considerate. 

. Accept responsibility in any worthy group of which he is a part. 

. Be honest and fair in all his dealings. 

. Understand the need for laws and respect for constituted authority. 

. Recognize that people have a right to be different and still be respected. 

. Develop a respect for wholesome family relationships. 


. Learn to deal constructively with such feelings as anger, resentment, prejudice, fear, jealousy, 
and grudges. 


N 


oN NVM BR Ww 


“Build a philosophy of life which includes faith in a power greater than him- 
self,” was indicated as number 12. Because of the high percentage of agreement 
on all items the rank order is not particularly significant. 

In response to the question on procedures, the respondents were consistent in 
indicating that development of ethical behavior was through incidental teaching 
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more often than through planned procedures. The check list noted seventeen 
procedures or types of materials to be used by administrators and supervisors to 
help teachers. In about half of the schools some attention was given in faculty 
meetings to “how’’ to develop moral and spiritual values in students. In only 
one-fourth of the replies was the development of moral and spiritual values con- 
sidered an integral part of the “in-service training’ program. Even a smaller 
number reported syllabi in this area. 

Under curriculum and classroom procedures which help develop moral and 
spiritual values, the first few items checked in rank order by level were: 


Elementary 

1. Thinking, planning, and working with others in a democratic manner 
2. Insisting on accuracy and perfection to the best of the pupil's ability. 
3. Creative arts, writing, art expression. 


Junior High 

1. Group and individual counseling. 

2. Reading and discussing biography and “great stories.” 

3. Insisting on accuracy and perfection to best of the pupil's ability. 


Senior High 

1. Reading and discussing biography and ‘‘great stories.’ 

2. Group and individual counseling. 

3. Thinking, planning, and working with others in a democratic manner 
4. Class discussion based on facts. 

5. Opportunity to select real problems, analyze, and solve them. 


Under school activities which promote growth in moral and spiritual values 
the following were reported: 
1. Sports and games to promote ethical values. 


2. Opportunity to contribute to a worthy cause. 
3. Service to the school. 


Ninety per cent of the respondents reported they cooperated with character 
building youth organizations. 

As would be expected under the section on evaluation, it apparently was most 
difficult for the respondents to record specifics. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
depending on whether easy evaluation is the goal, all student behavior cannot be 
laid at the door of the school. Respondents apparently felt that the following 
attitudes and behaviors were, in part, barometers of the success of their programs: 

1. Sportsmanship displayed at games by players and spectators. 

2. Degree of pupil pride in their own school. 


3. Respect for school rules and regulations. 
4. Degree of self-discipline in classrooms. 


A total of seventeen were checked with several others written in. 

It would be easy to find weaknesses in the study as briefly described here. For 
example, the most common practice is not necessarily the most desirable practice. 
Again, the practices may reflect the circumscribing of what teachers can do within 
prescribed courses of study, and not what imaginative teachers choosing their own 
materials would do. The committee is aware of these weaknesses, but if the study 
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and 


the resulting handbook or guide, which the committee hopes to prepare, 


stimulates teachers and administrators to try out and adapt some practices which 
other educators have found helpful, the committee will feel that some concrete 
steps will have been taken. 

From time to time during the study the committee has made some supplementary 
observations. 


1. 


nN 


The teacher is the heart of this program—a course of study or lists of materials alone cannot 
replace the interested and resourceful teacher. 


. Teacher education programs on the pre-service level might be examined to see what prepara- 


tion teachers have for this assignment. 


. Perhaps administrators can help teachers who want to, but are afraid to push procedures 


which might produce moral and spiritual values. The community climate may determine how 
much can be done. In one instance with school and community leadership working on this prob- 
lem, the community has become more favorable to a well thought-out program. Each educator will 
have to make haste slowly in this respect. 


In conclusion, it might be repeated that perhaps educators have philosophized 


too 


long about the problems of developing ethical standards in students; it is 


time to do something more. The study shows that more results are being obtained 
where that ‘‘something” is planned, rather than where it is incidental. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Announcement of the 1952 Pi Lambda Theta Awards for Research from the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund was made recently. The recipients of the 
two awards were: Miss Charlotte E. Biester, Santa Barbara, California for her 
study on “Catherine Beecher and Her Contributions to Home Economics,’’ and 
Dr. Lillian O'Connor, New York City, for her research on ‘Rhetorical Proof 
on Speeches of Women of the Reform Platform, 1828, 1861. Abstracts of these 
studies will be published in the Pi Lambda Theta Journal in the near future. 











eMorar AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


ERMA PIXLEY# 


devon is the relationship of moral and spiritual values to the curriculum? As 
we turn the spotlight on this question, several underlying ideas come into 
focus: 

1. This thing we call curriculum cannot be contained within the covers of a 
book. The real curriculum consists of all the learning experiences that go on 
in school and classroom. 

2. Since moral and spiritual values are an integral part of life itself, they can- 
not be shunted off into a separate curriculum. They should permeate the 
entire curriculum. 

3. Emphasis on moral and spiritual values is not new. Good teachers all through 
the years have emphasized such values. 

4, Because we are involved in a world turmoil of changing and conflicting 
values, we need to re-examine the curriculum to see whether we are provid- 
ing adequate opportunities for giving pupils insight into the meaning of the 
good life. 

5. As teachers, administrators, parents, and pupils together consider ways of 
giving additional emphasis to moral and spiritual values, teachers will be- 
come more aware of opportunities in existing curricula for such emphasis. 


WHat Do WE WANT TO ACCOMPLISH? 


In considering any curriculum emphasis, the first logical question is: “What do 
we want to accomplish?” Before we can answer that question in regard to moral 
and spiritual values we have to determine what we mean by moral and spiritual 
values. Here it is easy to get bogged down in the mire of conflicting opinions, 
semantic differences, and philosophical involvements. Fortunately most teachers, 
who are faced with the prospect of a class of children tomorrow morning, are 
impatient with too much abstract, theoretical discussion. For them the basic ques- 
tions are: “How are we going to do the job?” ‘““What materials can we use?” “How 
can I get practical help for Johnnie or Susie?” 


GENERAL NATURE OF VALUES 
It is not too abstract, however, to speak briefly of the nature of moral and 
spiritual values in order to determine just what we want to accomplish. There are 
many principles in our democratic society and in our Judaic-Christian religious 
heritage which suggest the kinds of values to which we give allegiance. Certainly 
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any interpretation of moral and spiritual values in the public schools would have to 
be of a purely nonsectarian nature. That should be a first premise upon which all 
consideration of moral and spiritual values should be based. 
A list of ten values agreed upon by the American people was presented in the 
statement of the Educational Policies Commission and is as follows: 
1. Human Personality—The Basic Value 
- Moral Responsibility 
. Institutions as the Servants of Men 
Common Consent 
. Devotion to Truth 
Respect for Excellence 
Moral Equality 
. Brotherhood 
9. The Pursuit of Happiness 
10. Spiritual Enrichment 
One of the valuable experiences any group of people interested in moral and 
spiritual values in education might have is to sit down and work out together their 
idea of the values inherent in our democratic society and in our Judaic-Christian 
heritage. 


CNIAVLRWN 


DEVELOPING CONCEPTS IN THE Los ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


In the Los Angeles City Schools we began our re-emphasis on Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in a very simple way. Our first question was: What are the simple, 
homely qualities that are important in good living for making the most of one- 
self and for making one’s best contribution to society, such as honesty, responsi- 
bility, good will, respect for law, kindness, courage, generosity, reverence? As 
time went on, we began to think of these qualities in relation to different areas of 
living: personal and social, family, community, nation, world. Then we began to 
think about the kinds of behavior that expressed the values with which we are con- 
cerned, for example’: accepting responsibilities in any worthy group of which one 
is a part; respecting the individual worth of all people, regardless of race, religion, 
national background, or socio-economic status; practicing the simple kindnesses of 
everyday life; learning to deal constructively with such feelings as anger, resent- 
ments, grudges, jealousies, and fears; practicing democracy in group relations; 
working co-operatively with others; facing problems squarely and moving forward 
step by step in the solution of these problems; building 2 philosophy of life which 
includes faith in a power greater than one’s self. 

These are a few of the behaviors that were listed. You will, no doubt, think of 
many more kinds of behavior which should grow out of a vital understanding of 
moral and spiritual values. 


How CAN THESE PuRPOsES BE ACHIEVED? 


Now we come to the part of immediate concern to teachers: How can these 
purposes be achieved? Here the spotlight is turned first on curriculum content. This 


* Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, Los Angeles City Schools, 1944. 
* Point of View, Los Angeles City Schools, 1949. 
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is the intellectual and inspirational food which provides nourishment for the minds 
and spirits of pupils. Methods of preparing food, however, have much to do with 
the quality of nourishment it provides. So we find that curriculum content is not 
enough. Methods of sing curriculum content are also important. Curriculum con- 
tent in the hands of one teacher can be thought- provoking, inspirational, related te 
the lives of pupils, and productive of growth in moral and spiritual values. In the 
hands of another teacher the same curriculum content can become a matter of rote 
learning, sterile, unproductive, with little, if any, effect on the attitudes and be- 
havior of pupils. In our discussion of curriculum in subject field areas, then, we 
shall keep in mind these two ideas, always side by side: curriculum content and 
ways of using this content. 

A few subjects have been selected to illustrate how moral and spiritual values 
permeate the curriculum content from which, if the content is wisely used, pupils 
will gain insight into values. You will understand that in so brief an article as this, 
only highlights can be given. Perhaps as the days and months and years go on, you 
will fill in the sketches suggested in this article until it becomes for you your own 
personally-written book on ‘‘Moral and Spiritual Values in My Classroom.” 


ENGLISH 
Poetry 


English teachers know that the curriculum content in English is filled with moral 
and spiritual values. Such poems as Sara Teasdale’s “‘Barter,’’ Sandburg’s “Prayers 
of Steel,”” Whitman’s ““Darest Thou Now O Soul,” and Dickinson’s ‘I Never Saw 
a Moor’”’ offer excellent opportunity for emphasizing valyes. 

How can such literature be used most effectively? To study the lives of the authors 
and to recognize lines from the poems are not enough. Through /nferpretive read- 
ing such poems can become real emotional experiences with a high level of inspira- 
tion. Choral reading or individual reading can be used. It is important to touch not 
only the intellect but the deeper levels of feeling. 

Out of the study of such poems as these can come d/scussions that relate to 
building a philosophy of life. What kinds of personal philosophy are reflected in 
the poetry? What are the values in such a philosophy? 


Stories 


The content of stories, such as Paine’s The Freshman Fullback, The Hundred 
Dresses, Zachary Gold’s I Got a Name, is built around values that can be made 
real to children and young people. Courage in the face of seeming failure, faith in 
one’s self, understanding and appreciation of people different from one’s self— 
all these values can be developed from these stories. 

In an excellent pamphlet, Feelings Are Facts by Margaret Heaton, published 
by the San Francisco Public Schools, the author suggests the following questions as 
helpful guides to productive discussions: 

a. What happened to the people? 

b. How did they feel about it? 

c. Has anything like this happened to anyone you know or to you? 
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d. What could you or anyone else have done to change the situation? 

e. What conclusions can we draw? 

Role-playing or dramatization is another way to use the content of short stories 
to advantage. Read the story aloud to a certain point; then let pupils act out the 
conclusion. Several different conclusions might be presented, and the pupils could 
talk over the values in each of them. The whole area of moral choice can be ex- 
plored through stories, and through vicarious experiences pupils can be guided to 
think through the consequences of choices. 


Creative Writing 

Creative writing offers opportunity for expression of feeling and release of 
tension. From our own bulletin on “Moral and Spiritual Values in Education” 
come these ideas: 

The mischievous lad may attain a new prominence by writing humorous verse. 

The sentimental girl pours out her sorrow in a sonnet and so finds relief. Even 
in some cases expression in rhythm may be a stabilizing influence, bringing the 
young writer nearer to those deeper rhythms of work and play, yearning and satis- 
faction, joy and sorrow, in which we have our being. 

What stands out dramatically in a few “problem cases’ can be seen for many 
in a greater appreciation and deepened understanding of human experiences. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


In the social studies curriculum are found many opportunities for developing 
moral and spiritual values. The strain of nonsectarian religious faith in the history 
of our country is evidenced in many ways, for example, in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we read that “all men . . . are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights’; that the new nation would place “firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence. . 

Religious motivation was a strong factor in the settlement of our country, and 
has made its influence felt throughout our nation’s history. Freedom to worship as 
one pleases has become an integral part of our heritage of freedom. 

In world history there is the opportunity to study about different religions, taking 
note of their importance in the lives of individuals and in the lives of nations. 

In the practical application of moral and spiritual values, we find the search for 
human values. Here the social studies curriculum offers a wide variety of experi- 
ences, such as, 

Building appreciation for:— 

The different kinds of people who make up our country 

The worth and dignity of individuals: the importance of the efforts and think- 
ing of all people 

Excellence in any kind of worth while work 

Great leaders in different areas of life: statesmen, soldiers, scientists, humani- 
tarians, artists, musicians, writers, and others 

Peoples in different parts of the world 

The Bill of Rights and its influence in American life 
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Building respect for law through:— 
Study of the orderly process of law in our country 
Consideration of resolution of disputes through the process of law 
Consideration of the effect of ‘due process of law”’ in one’s immediate life 
Building loyalty and responsibility to one’s country through:— 
Definition of rights and responsibilities, e.g., the need to take a practical part in 
politics, even beyond the act of voting 
Development of alert, informed attitude toward public affairs. This can be 
furthered through the study of current affairs. 
Developing honesty through:— 
The study of the meaning of, and the need for, integrity in public and private 
life 
The search for truth, both as to factual information and the meaning and signifi- 
cance of such information 
The understanding of propaganda 
-The study of safeguards against corruption 
Building good will through:— 
Knowledge about different racial, religious, and ethnic groups 
Opportunities to work together with different community groups 
Vicarious experiences in understanding problems of different groups 
In social studies, as in English, it is not curriculum content alone that is impor- 
tant, but the ways in which it is made real in the lives of students. 


Music 


The curriculum in any music course abounds in material related to the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values. Music for listening, such as ‘“The Twenty-third 
Psalm” by Malotte, and “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” can provide inspira- 
tional experiences. For more mature students listening to ‘Lohengrin’ by Wagner 
can be a powerful spiritual experience. But here, as in all inspirational experiences, 
there must be understanding of the thought back of the music. The virtues of faith 
and nobility, as exemplified by Lohengrin, and the greatness of the ideas associated 
with the Holy Grail, combine with the beauty of the music to make a true under- 
standing of “Lohengrin” an unforgettable experience. 

All ensemble musical performance provides opportunity for the practical appli- 
cation of many of the values we seek, for example, respect for excellence, accept- 
ance of individual responsibility, working co-operatively with others. 


OTHER SUBJECT FIELDs 


There is not space to discuss the moral and spiritual values in relation to the 
curricula in all subject fields, but a brief mention of some of them follows. 

Commercial courses offer opportunities to stress integrity and honor in business; 
accuracy, acceptance of responsibility, and good workmanship. Since studies show 
that most people lose their jobs because they cannot get along with people rather 
than because they cannot do their work, the importance of service, good will, and 
cooperation needs emphasis. 

The study of art offers many opportunities for growth in the understanding and 
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practice of moral and spiritual values. Appreciation of beauty in many areas of 
life and the inspiration of aesthetic experiences go hand in hand with art. 

Curriculum content in homemaking, if thoughtfully used, offers opportunities 
to develop such qualities as cooperation, appreciation of the work of others, respect 
for excellence, service at home, in the classroom, and for the school at large. Atti- 
tudes and behavior for successful home living form part of the curriculum content 
in many homemaking classes. 

A group of seniors in a large metropolitan high school were fairly consistent in 
their recognition of physical education and sports as a major factor in their charac- 
ter development. Team work and cooperation are values inherent in most physical’ 
education activities. The release of tension through physical activity, the sheer joy 
of play, the feeling of oneness with the team, all help to develop important values. 

In science reverence for the wonders of the world about us can easily be devel- 
oped. Respect for law, a growing sense of the underlying unity and design of life, 
accuracy and precision, faith in the power of science to solve problems, are all 
possible outcomes which the science curriculum can provide. 

In conclusion, may we emphasize that both curriculum content and its applica- 
tion are important. All over the nation thoughtful teachers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of opportunities in the curriculum for developing moral and spiritual 
values. 


Affiliation with World Organizations—WOTP and UNESCO 


Prior to the Fifth Delegate Assembly of WOTP at Malta in 1951 Pi Lambda 
Theta was requested to prepare a “Suggested Table of Contents for a Brochure 
in Teaching International Understanding.’’ This brochure was prepared by the 
following committee, Dr. Marion Edman, chairman, Dr. Bernice Baxter, Dr. 
Regina M. Goff, Dr. Helen F. Olson, and the Suggested Table of Contents was 
published in the Fall, 1951, Pi Lambda Theta Journal. In answer to a second re- 
quest of the Secretary General of WOTP, a summary of illustrations used in schools 
in “Teaching about Human Rights,”” was prepared by Dr. Bernice Baxter, Director 
of Education in Human Relations, Oakland Public Schools. 








AN(ON- MEDICAL DRUG 


ADDICTION 


LOIS HIGGINS*#®* 


P gee PROBLEM of drug addiction, particularly among minors and children of 
school age, merits the attention of every parent, educator, and adult. The rate 
at which the increase in non-medical drug addiction has apparently skyrocketed, 
constitutes a threat to the general welfare of our Country. 

Before this menace can be combated effectively, it is necessary to know (a) 
what it is, (b) how it is produced in minors and juveniles, and (c) what can 
be done to eliminate it. 

A narcotic is a drug that relieves pain, produces torpor or sleep, and, in large 
doses, causes coma and even death. 


WHAT Is DRUG ADDICTION? 


The Committee on Drug Addiction of the World Health Organization has 
defined the condition as follows: 

“Drug addiction is a state of periodic or chronic intoxication detrimental to 
the individual and society, produced by repeated consumption of a drug. Its 
characteristics include: (1) An overpowering desire or need (compulsion) to 
continue taking the drug and to obtain it by any means, (2) A tendency to in- 
crease the dose, (3) A psychic (psychological) and sometimes a physical depend- 
ence on the effects of the drug.” The development of means to continue the use 
of the drug becomes an important motive in the addict's existence. 

The tragic demoralizing consequence of non-medical drug addiction is the 
‘ feason why an increase in crime accompanies an increase in addiction in a com- 
munity. It is well known that the addict is capable of various and loathesome 
actions either when craving or when under the influence of certain drugs. Authori- 
ties agree that a substantial proportion of crimes now committed in large cities 
for money (burglary, robbery, purse-snatching, strongarming, shoplifting, prosti- 
tution, and murder) are perpetrated by addicts under the influence of drugs, or 
seeking the money with which to “feed their habit.’” Numerous crimes of violence 
(sex crimes and murder) are committed by addicts while under the influence of 
drugs such as marijuana, heroin, and cocaine. In Chicago, where much is known 
about the drug-traffic, because of the activities of the Chicago Crime Prevention 
Bureau, it is conservatively estimated that $15,000,000 worth of property was 
stolen in 1949 and 1950 by drug addicts. 

Of course, drug addiction is a disease after it has developed. But, non-medical 
drug addiction starts solely as a vice. It starts when the potential victim has a 
free choice to use it or not to use it. Some people are more susceptible than others, 
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just as some people are more susceptible to poisons and to infections than others. 
If the person chooses to use it, whether he will become an addict depends on 
how often he repeats taking it and on his susceptibility to drug addiction. In the 
case of morphine, five injections will cause a craving in the most susceptible, and 
twenty-five or thirty in the most resistant. If the patient suffers severe pain, then 
more injections are required as a rule. 


How Is NON-MEDICAL DRUG ADDICTION PRODUCED IN MINORS AND JUVENILES? 


Through the questioning of hundreds of youthful addicts, and the study of 
additional hundreds of case histories, the road leading to drug addiction and its 
accompanying degradation has been clearly charted. 

Non-medical drug addition starts because of the basic desire of a person to 
become identified favorably with a group. This desire is a source of good, or a 
source of evil. It can be used to build good moral character and conduct, or to 
make criminals and delinquents. 

Hence, non-medical drug addiction begins during those unsupervised hours 
which minors and children spend outside the home and schoolroom, where the 
influence of parents and educators is at its lowest ebb. It begins when bad com- 
panions, a bad environment, and unsupervised recreational activities exert their 
greatest influence. It is when conscientious parents and educators and an upright 
community are not alert, that the seeds of moral and physical tragedy most fre- 
quently take root and are cultivated. It is under such conditions that minors and 
children are seduced to become victims, slaves, and then salesmen for the vicious 
traffickers in drugs. 

The first step toward drug addiction is the smoking of marijuana cigarettes or 
“reefers” in the atmosphere of unsupervised recreation. Case histories reveal the 
almost invariable progression from “reefer’’ smoking to heroin addiction. Un- 
fortunately, some uninformed parents, educators, and law-enforcing officers con- 
tribute to the development of addiction because they minimize the demoralizing 
effect of marijuana smoking. They have been misled into believing that marijuana 
is not addictive, because of the highly technical fact that it does not uniformly 
cause a mental and physical dependency. 

Marijuana (Indian hemp, canabis indica) is not only dangerous because it is 
a stepping stone to the use of more serious addicting drugs, but also because of 
its action on the individual. It stimulates sexual impulses and perceptions with an 
accompanying release of all inhibitions. It may excite violent emotions, and decrease 
the ability to control the consequent actions. It frequently precipitates violent, 
irrational, and dangerous behavior to the level of temporary insanity. Marijuana 
has been termed the “tonic” of the underworld, because it promotes a lack of 
fear and a contempt for law and order. In fact, in some cities more crimes of 
violence have been committed while under the actual influence of marijuana than 
while under the influence of heroine, cocaine, or morphine. 

The marijuana smoker develops tolerance, that is he finds it to be necessary 
to smoke more and more “reefers” to obtain the desired effect. A psychological 
craving and a tolerance has been developed which makes the next step to heroin 
easy and necessary. The only way the desired effect can be obtained is with some 
stronger narcotic such as heroin. 
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Heroin is a derivative of the poppy plant. Opium, morphine, and codeine are 
also derived from the poppy plant. Opium and codeine are addicting drugs, but 
they are not as addictive as heroin and morphine. Crude opium contains morphine, 
heroin, and codeine. Morphine can be treated chemically to produce heroin. 
Morphine and codeine are used cautiously by physicians to allay pain. Heroin is 
not used today by physicians for this or any other purpose. So, there is no com- 
mercial outlet for heroin; and, it is available for illegitimate use and smuggling. 
It is more potent than morphine, so that a smaller weight goes farther. And, 
only three to five doses are required to produce a craving. Thus, from the view- 
point of those vicious criminals who would make money out of the production 
of drug addicts, heroin is ideal because there is no other use for it, a little goes 
a long way, and it produces addicts very quickly. This is shown by the fact that 
in Chicago early in 1951 among the 7000 persons arrested for possession of 
narcotics sixty per cent were addicted to heroin, thirty per cent to marijuana, and 
ten per cent to other narcotics. Other large cities have experienced the same per 
cent of heroin addiction. 

Heroin is taken in several ways. It may be “‘sniffed’’ or ‘‘snorted’”’ into the 
nostril; it may be injected under the skin; or it may be injected directly into a 
vein, which is called ‘‘main-lining.” Sniffing of heroin produces sores in the skin. 
Many addicts develop small abscesses in the skin, because they use dirty water 
for dissolving the heroin and dirty medicine droppers, syringes, and needles for 
making the injection. 

There are two kinds of peddlers of dope, the nonaddicted and the addicted. 
The ‘‘big-shot,”’ or the man who produces and distributes large quantities of dope, 
is too clever or smart to be an addict; he is interested only in making ‘big money.” 
The “‘little peddler’’ must produce addicts to ‘feed’ his own addiction and the 
greed of his boss. Today the little peddler is frequently a teen-ager or even a 
juvenile. 

An addict is produced commercially as follows: The addicted peddler visits 
a hangout where marijuana is being smoked. He knows that the marijuana smoker 
generally desires something stronger after from two to four months of smoking. 
The peddler offers some “stuff” with a ‘greater kick,’ usually free of charge. 
And, after two or three free trials the “sucker,” looking for a bigger “thrill,” is 
hooked. Some peddlers do not depend on marijuana smokers as prospective 
addicts. They visit an unsupervised party of minors and tell them that they have 
a new thrill which they may try free of charge. After the prospect receives three 
or four sniffs or injections, free of charge, a craving for the ‘“‘stuff’ is formed, 
and they will steal or do anything to get it. 

As a rule, the peddler has an easier time getting his prospective victim to take 
a “sniff” than an injection. But it is not long before the ‘‘sniffer’’ graduates to 
the needle and then to intravenous injection or “main-lining.”’ 

This means of commercially producing addicts among minors has proven to 
be very effective. In 1940 in Chicago, it was rare to find a minor who was a drug 
addict. In 1950, out of 4500 arrests for possession of narcotics, approximately 
twenty-five per cent were under twenty-one years of age, and many who were 
over twenty-one started when they were minors. In 1951, sixty per cent were 
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between seventeen and twenty-five years of age. Other large cities have had a 
similarly appalling experience. 

Many people do not know the extent to which dope addiction among youth 
has increased in our country during recent years. In fact, some authotities have 
publicly stated that it looks to them like a fashion, such as smoking and drinking. 
Too many people do not realize that dope addiction is a form of dissipation which 
ultimately leads to moral, mental, and physical deterioration. Many youthful 
addicts will state that they would even commit murder to gratify their mental 
and physical craving for the “stuff.” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO ELIMINATE THE DOPE TRAFFIC? 

To eliminate this condition in society, it is necessary to prevent the formation 
of new addicts and to provide care for those who are now addicts. 

To prevent the formation of new addicts the source of supply must be found 
and cut off. Unfortunately the smuggling of heroin into our country is not easy 
to abolish, but it can be made much more difficult. The nonaddicted and addicted 
peddler can, and should, be arrested and given long term sentences. Furthermore, 
addicts who do not peddle must be incarcerated, because they will become peddlers 
when the regular peddlers are placed in jail. A special court has been created and 
a special prosecutor has been assigned to handle cases of drug addiction in Chicago, 
because of the specialized knowledge and experience required to do this work most 
effectively. More stringent laws, which would incarcerate for life the peddler who 
repeats the offence, are required in some states.* 

The public will have to be educated to support the law- -cafoecing officers. 
Conscientious law-enforcing officers can not enforce the law unless their enforce- 
ment activities are supported by public opinion. 

The state laws requiring that instruction be given in high school about the 
dangers of narcotics should be enforced. Teachers must be instructed what to 
teach. This teaching can and should be reinforced by a well conceived moving 
picture. The teachers, however, can not effectively provide such instruction unless 
it is supported by the school administration and the parents. 

Parents must also be instructed. The addicted child first begins to request more 
and more money from parents and relatives. These children give most elaborate 
reasons why they require the money. If the money is unobtainable in this manner, 
they turn first to petty thievery around the home and then the neighborhood 
stores; or they become salesmen or “‘pushers’’ for dope bosses. Finally they run 
the full gamut of criminality. Most addicts will testify that they would do any- 
thing, even commit murder, to gratify their craving. 

When parents and teachers discover addiction, they should report it to authorities 
immediately. When misguided adults conceal the fact of addiction because of 
shame and the fear of publicity, or because they erroneously believe they can treat 
their own children, they remove from law-enforcing agencies the power they need 
to find and prosecute the peddler, who made an addict of their children or students. 
The worst thing that a parent or teacher can do is to shield the youthful addict. 
The youthful addict requires treatment. The sooner he gets it the more likely 
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a cure is possible, and the fewer addicts he will produce among his companions. 

The chances of cure in the youthful addict who has just started are good, 
provided appropriate treatment is given. This must be followed by a change in 
companions and environment. Those youths who have been addicted for several 
months will be difficult to cure, but after the treatment, they, too, should receive 
rehabilitation. This rehabilitation and social service follow-up should be provided 
for addicts who have taken treatment to help prevent them from relapsing. 

The third-time repeaters have little hope for a cure. The percentage of cure in 
this group is not greater than 2.5 per cent. These people definitely suffer a very 
severe mental disorder and are dangerous and unfit members of any community. Of 
course, research should be conducted to find a cure for these victims of a vice 
which has led to mental disease. But, until a cure is found, they should be com- 
mitted to a farm where they should work and produce the cost of their upkeep. 

To prevent the sabotage of our youth and country by vicious traffickers in dope, 
since this threat has been pyramiding rapidly, religious and secular educators and 
law-enforcing officers must perform their full duty. But, they must be heartily 
supported by conscientious parents; by parents who realize that their children or 
grandchildren may be the next victims, by parents who teach that it demonstrates 
strength of character for a youth to refuse to “follow the leader” along the wrong 
path. And finally, and most importantly, law-enforcement officers must be sup- 
ported by parents who are willing to recognize and act on the fact that dope addic- 
tion among minots at the present time in our larger cities is not confined to certain 
underprivileged areas, and that it has been spreading to all high school and income 


groups. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Please send brief accounts of significant research, in progress or recently com- 
pleted, to Frances Mullen, Bureau of the Mentally Handicapped, Chicago Public 
Schools, for possible use in the Research Section. 
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IN PRACTICE AS SEEN BY 
IIA@ CHAPTERS 


Child Welfare Conference 
Sponsored by 


Newton Teachers Federation 


HARRY V. ANDERSON 


The Newton Teachers Federation sponsored 
its Child Welfare Conference to stimulate teach- 
ers, parents, and personnel of child welfare 
agencies to better coordinate activities for the 
moral, spiritual, and social welfare of children. 
This first conference was to provide information 
so that all concerned with child welfare could 
better understand what the various agencies were 
doing. By better understanding it was hoped 
that more people would lend more moral and 
material support to child welfare, but further, 
would make better use of existing facilities. 

The program was organized by a committee 
of teachers working closely with the community 
agencies. In the afternoon, thirty-one discussion 
leaders representing twenty community agencies 
met with eighty-one teachers representing the 
twenty-eight schools in Newton, Massachusetts. 
These leaders explained to the teachers the 
function, work, and activities of their agencies. 
The teacher representatives, in turn, were prepared 
to discuss the schools’ part in child welfare and 
the possibility of coordinating efforts with the 
community agencies. The discussion groups met 
in eleven sections of two sessions, The teachers 
rotated at the end of the first session to new 
sections in order to learn about a maximum 
number of agencies. These meetings were opened 
to all parents and teachers. 

Recorders from each of the sections met in a 
panel discussion with Dr, J. Wendell Yeo, Dean 
of the School of Education, Boston University to 
point up the outcomes of the afternoon meet- 
ings. The discussion centered around the ten 
objectives of child welfare as suggested by Dr. 
Yeo. 

The Children Who Unite Us 
We want them to 
be well and strong 
adjust easily and well to people 
take responsibility and do their share 
have aesthetic interests 
prepare for further education and vocation 
6. use leisure time wisely and well 
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7. understand and appreciate natural en- 
vironment 

8. understand democracy as the American 
way of life 

9. achieve command of fundamental proc- 
esses 

10. enjoy wide spiritual outlook and moral 

cleanliness 

The recorders were of the opinion that ‘the 
schools and agencies were sincerely attempting 
to meet these objectives, but that better coordina- 
tion and wider use of existing facilities was 
necessary. Dr. Yeo made particular emphasis of 
the need to help children achieve wide spiritual 
outlook and moral cleanliness. 

Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher of the Children’s 
Medical Center spoke at the evening session. His 
main theme was the need for better understand- 
ing of children by adults, and for better examples 
of decent living by parents. 

One of the important findings of the confer- 
ence was the need for more informative meetings - 
in order that teachers, parents, and the general 
public become better acquainted with the work 
of child welfare. Another outcome was the reali- 
zation of the many and varied possibilities which 
exist in Newton for helping children grow in 
moral and spiritual values. 

Submitted by Alpha Gamma Chapter 


P.T.A. Study Group Program in 
South Side High School 


EMMA KIEFER 


The Parent-Teacher Association of South Side 
High School in Fort Wayne, Indiana, includes in 
each year’s activities a four-week study group 
program. Each year a different committee, com- 
posed of both teachers and parents, selects a 
theme and discusses four different phases of it 
on four successive Tuesday evenings. 

The theme chosen for 1951-52 was “Individual 
Responsibility.” The four successive panels nar- 
rowed this general theme to spiritual responsi- 
bility, political responsibility, economic respon- 
sibility, and social responsibility. The panelists 
included pastors, high school teachers, legislators, 
civic leaders, bankers, editors, and housewives. At 
each meeting each panel member gave a short 
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talk on certain aspects of the particular kind of 
responsibility under discussion. At each meeting, 
following these talks, lively audience participa- 
tion developed. 

The purpose of the entire series was not only 
to arouse creative and productive thinking in 
parents and teachers, but also to aim toward the 
ultimate end of making the child independent, 
so that he would fulfill his responsibility when 
adults were not at hand to guide him. It seemed 
logical to assume that a child aided by school, 
home, and community in developing a sense of 
responsibility would not blindly follow the group 
and accept its standards. Rather, he would know 
from instruction and example what the right 
course is in any given situation and would thus 
be freed from the need of direction. 

The series of discussions by adults proved so 
successful that an extra session was planned at 
which high school seniors composed the panel 
and talked on such matters as their observation 
of morals among adults; the spiritual examples 
set by adults; the knowledge gained from parents 
or teachers on good economic practices; their 
initiation into right social attitudes by their 
home, school, and community; their observations 
of profitable and unprofitable study courses and 
activities in their school. 

This hastily planned, follow-up panel discus- 
sion was probably the most enlightening of all. 
On the one hand, it brought clearly to light the 
fact that many of our young people have been 
and are being led toward individual thinking; 
on the other hand, it showed up at least a mini- 
mum number of adults as being far from perfect 
themselves in standards, and therefore far from 
competent to lead youth. 

To measure the good derived from the entire 
series is difficult. It became evident, however, to 
those who attended the meetings, that a step in 
the right direction had been taken, by the very 
fact that thoughts and reactions of parents and 
children on matters which are usually not dis- 
cussed frankly, were brought into the open, with 
a view of finding weaknesses and possibly elimi- 
nating them. 

Submitted by Ft. Wayne Alumne Chapter 


Chicago’s “Pilot” School 


EVELYN F. CARLSON 


As a pilot school attempting to develop ways 
and means of satisfying spiritual and esthetic 
needs of children, we have engaged in many and 
varied activities during these last two years at 
Carter. Our exploratory activities and experi- 
ments have ranged from defining our terms and 
setting up our objectives to designing an evalua- 
tion instrument. We have been working in an 
area that is one of the nine major functions of 
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living that constitute the scope and sequence of 
the curriculum of the Chicago Public Schools. 
The statement of our Chicago philosophy of 
education and the scope and sequence of our 
curriculum are the result of the work of a widely 
representative group of educators and lay people. 

Our pilot school central committee is com- 
posed of parents, lay community leaders, district 
superintendent, three principals, three teachers, 
two children, and several consultants from our 
central office. Many active sub-committees have 
functioned within our school. The central com- 
mittee and entire pilot school staff have been 
defining the problem, making the plans, execut- 
ing them, evaluating the results, and making re- 
visions. The process has been and is an ever- 
continuing cycle. We have complete freedom in 
developing our program. 

One of our activities was a faculty survey and 
evaluation of the educational program of our 
school in the light of our objectives. Where we 
discovered weaknesses we made changes: more 
opportunities for creative dramatics, handicrafts, 
and folk dancing were offered; new emphasis 
was given to what Ward Madden calls “creative, 
cooperative problem-solving’; the purpose and 
function of our student council was changed. 

Parents conducted a survey of the facilities 
that exist in the community which serve to satisfy 
the spiritual and esthetic needs of children. 
Teachers surveyed the leisure time activities of 
our children by means of personal inventories 
and diaries, and by recording information gained 
through informal conversation. By utilizing the 
results of these two surveys, we hope to reenforce 
better school living by better community living. 

Certain concepts seem basic to us, We believe 
that satisfying spiritual needs is directly related 
to helping each child live the best possible per- 
sonal life toward the end that he helps to further 
the best possible life for the group; that spiritual 
values are the fabric of the “good” life and must 
be taught indirectly as an integral part of the 
learning experiences in the school; that the living 
example of the teacher and the atmosphere of 
the classroom are of paramount importance; that 
a teacher’s faith in the improvability of the world 
and her belief in, and practice of, the democratic 
procedure of group problem-solving as a means 
toward the improvement of world living, are of 
the essence. 

By means of group planning, study, and work- 
ing cooperatively, we feel that we have made a 
stride in the right direction. We have been 
especially sensitive to the values that have accrued 
to our work as a result of the participation of 
parents and community leaders. If we are suc- 
cessful in any measure in helping our children 
achieve the goal set for all education by Sir 
Richard Livingston—i.e. ‘‘the best in living”; it 
will be due to the splendid cooperation of home, 
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school, and community in working together on 
our problems. But there can be no “if’’: we must 
be successful if our American way of life is to 
survive; if world peace is ever to be more than 
an ideal. 


Statement of Principles 

Why consider spiritual values or needs in 
public schools? Is this bringing religion into our 
public schools? Did not our forefathers separate 
school from church? What are spiritual values? 
What are the spiritual needs of our children? 
Can these values be taught, these needs be met 
in the public schools? If it is deemed desirable 
to meet these needs, how can we do it? 

Any school considering the possibility of work- 
ing in this area must face and answer these 
questions. Teaching spiritual values is one of the 
most widely discussed and highly controversial 
issues in education today. Much of the contro- 
versy rests in the definition of terms. Before we 
began work in our elementary school we sought 
answers to these issues. 

We decided that the spiritual values in which 
we would seek to develop an understanding, 
would include: 

1. high standards of moral conduct and 

principles of living; 
a deep sense of personal integrity, re- 
sponsibility, and accountability; 

3. a personal sensitivity to all social rela- 
tionships; 

4. a high regard for the worth and dignity 
of the individual; 

5. a devotion to the search for truth; 

6. a deep and lasting personal satisfaction 
to be realized through spiritual enrich- 
ment—faith, reverence, appreciation— 
transcending material wants; 

7. an appreciation of the universe in which 
we live. 

We felt that spiritual and esthetic values over- 
lapped. We, therefore, added several aims. We 
would: 

8. stimulate creative ability and expression 
in the individual; 

9. develop an awareness, appreciation, and 
enjoyment of beauty, and stimulate par- 
ticipation in beautifying one’s environ- 
ment; 

10. develop personal criteria to set up stand- 
ards and to evaluate outcomes for judg- 
ing esthetic appreciation and achievement. 

We decided that meeting the spiritual needs of 
children does not necessarily conflict with any 
sectarian religion, and, as is evidenced in our 
fundamental documents, that our forefathers had 
not intended Godless schools when they separated 
the school from the church. We felt that spiritual 
needs could be met in the public schools. We 
agreed that “what” we teach is important, but 
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“how” we teach it is even more important. 
Finally, we concluded that meeting the spiritual 
needs of children is so fundamental that unless 
these needs are met, there is no hope for tomor- 
row. 

Submitted by Lambda Chapter 


The Whitworth College Program 


ESTELLA TIFFANY 


Whitworth College is a Protestant, denomina- 
tional college which lies just outside the city 
limits of Spokane, Washington. It is a fully 
accredited four-year liberal arts school, drawing 
about half of its 700 students from the city and 
the other half from the rest of the States and the 
world. 

The emphasis upon the moral and spiritual 
values of life is not a new concept at this col- 
lege. It has been consistently at the center of 
curriculum planning for the sixty-odd years the 
college has been in existence. Has it come as a 
result of faculty inspiration, student tradition, or 
administrative policy? It is difficult to discover. 
It is never easy to analyze and categorize “reasons 
why” any program is successful, and this is no 
exception. 

At the administrative level, recognition is 
given young people and this need for challenges, 
which in turn lead toward the development of 
worthy goals for their own lives. Three times a 
week such an inspirational opportunity is pro- 
vided. Scheduled chapel services are offered with 
varied programs. During the year every student 
in attendance there should have had his interests 
awakened and his ideals reenforced. When the 
yearly calendar of events is planned, the adminis- 
tration sets aside at least one week when the 
emphasis on academic work is minimized and 
the spiritual and moral values are given pri- 
mary consideration. In some instances the ad- 
ministration has been known to take an active 
part in impressing upon participants that clean 
play is a requisite of good athletics. 

The faculty is composed of men and women 
who recognize that students not only must learn 
to think critically, but must also learn to live 
themselves in a desperate world and with some 
measure of faith and confidence in God and in 
man, Students comment favorably on the fact that 
teachers seem to trust their students! Psycho- 
logically, it is a wise policy, because trust usually 
begets trustworthy behavior. Respect of students 
as individuals, and of their opinions, is a con- 
stant lesson in tolerance. 

Students of various nationalities and races live 
together and work together here, and, in some 
cases, learn that their fears of rejection either 
do not exist or are greatly magnified. 
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In the professional training of teachers in 
Washington, some pre-teaching laboratory ex- 
periences in handling groups of children are re- 
quired for certification. During the period of 
these experiences, it has been discovered that 
Sunday School teaching and the direction of group 
activities with young people offer excellent oppor- 
tunity for such training. Church groups have 
been very cooperative in accepting the college 
students’ services for this period of their train- 
ing, and are not too demanding on their time. 
Church sponsored clubs, such as Camp Fire 
groups and Boy Scout troops, have also proved 
to be good training media for prospective teach- 
ers. 

“Moral and spiritual values” is a term which 
has not been defined as yet, and agreement on a 
definition may be difficult to attain. In this article 
it is accepted in its Christian framework which 
is, no doubt, the most generally accepted meaning 
of the term. 

Submitted by Spokane Alumnz Chapter 


In-Service Training in Human 
Relations 


ZELLA R. RUSLANDER 

In 1950, the first laboratory course in “Human 
Relations” was launched as part of the program 
of the Community Relations Committee of the 
Board of Education, in cooperation with the 
Board of Community Relations and the University 
of Buffalo. The term “human relations,” as used 
here, refers to “those relationships between 
people and groups which are specifically affected 
by racial, religious, cultural, economic, and social 
class differences.” 

We began with ten volunteers. Today, nearly 
three hundred are enrolled in ten classes in three 
institutions. Dr. Louis Raths, School of Educa- 
tion of New York University, was the original 
consultant. Dr. Anna P. Burrell, who had 
worked with him in developing the “Needs 
Theory,” was the first instructor and is now con- 
sultant for all the groups. Staff members include 
personnel from the departments of education, 
sociology, and psychology. 

The “Needs Theory’ maintains that all 
people, regardless of race, color, creed, national 
origin, or socio-economic status have certain basic 
emotional as well as physical needs. These are the 
need for: (1) belonging, (2) achievement, (3) 
economic security, (4) love and affection, (5) 
freedom from fear, (6) freedom from guilt, (7) 
sharing and self-respect, (8) understanding. 
When these needs are not met they tend to lead 
to frustrations which may manifest themselves in 
one of the following ways: (1 ) extreme aggres- 
sion, (2) extreme submission, (3) extreme with- 
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drawal and specialization, or (4) psychosomatic 
illnesses. 

An emotionally disturbed child frequently has 
difficulty succeeding in his school work. In addi- 
tion, tensions thus aroused are often a major 
cause of poor inter-group relations. Therefore, by 
meeting the needs of individuals in so far as we 
are able, we should improve, to some extent, the 
learning situation as: well as help break down 
prejudices—or rather the climate in which prej- 
udice against minorities grows. 

The first. step is getting the group to look at 
themselves and admit that none of us is free from 
prejudice. Secondly, they are urged to look at 
their classes and choose one or two “problem” 
children. In studying them they come to realize 
that they are more correctly “children with prob- 
lems.” 

Through discussions of lectures, selected films, 
records, wide reading, case studies brought in by 
the students, diaries, and sociograms, groups are 
helped to recognize these children and find ways 
of helping them. In addition, teaching is im- 
proved and ways are opened to help children live 
together. 

Activities now being planned are along several 
lines, and include an annotated bibliography, 
special studies of groups, and evaluation. 


Submitted by Alpha Nu Chapter 


Pasadena’s Freshman Camp 


ERNEST.A. BECKER, JR. 


“Freshman Adjustment Made Easy’ 

“The only thing wrong with Freshman Camp 
is there isn’t enough of it.” With these words 
one entering student at Pasadena City College 
summed up her two-day orientation experience 
at Idyllwild Pines, high in the San Jacinto Moun- 
tains 

She hadn't particularly wanted to go. A couple 
of students and an instructor, who had attended 
Camp previously, suggested that she would make 
friends and learn a lot about her college. Now she 
says that Camp is what got her off to a real start 
in college life. She has asked to go again next 
year as a member of the student staff. 

Pasadena City College feels justifiably proud 
of its annual Freshman Camp, held the first week- 
end after school begins each September. Started 
as an orientation project of the College YMCA- 
YWCA, the Guidance Department officially 
joined hands with them to make the first camp 
in 1949 an outstanding success. 

Two hundred and fifty students and faculty 
went to the first camp. There they played soft- 
ball, went swimming and horseback riding, heard 
their athletic coaches predict the Fall sporting 
scores, danced, ate plenty of food, met each other, 
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heard about their clubs, and slept—a little—all 
to the accompaniment of ukuleles and members 
of the Bulldog Band! 

Few student activities in the school have been 
as enthusiastically carried out as Freshman Camp. 
With the appointment of an outstanding Junior 
as Student Director, the long year-round process 
of screening staff and planning program begins. 
The students know that everything has to be 
planned thoroughly before leaving for camp. 
Once the busses are on the road, forgotten details 
have little chance of accomplishment. 

Planning a well balanced week-end of fun and 
service for more than 400 people is a complicated 
job. Consequently, twelve committees have been 
set up to handle all details of the job. Among the 
divisions are Transportation and Housing, Recrea- 
tion, Hospitality, Worship, Camp Newspaper, 
Lost and Found, Hit the Hay, Saturday Morning 
Talks, Campfire Circle, Friday Night Frolic 
(dance), and others. Each committee has a num- 
ber of interested members, a student chairman, 
and a faculty advisor. A fifteen-page job analysis 
was prepared for the first camp, and has been 
enlarged and improved from one year to the 
next. Because of this, careful planning has be- 
come the rule and major upsets are kept to a 
minimum. 

An undenominational service of worship 
among the pines of our beautiful mountains is 
held before breakfast on Saturday morning. Con- 
ducted by students, with music supplied by cello 
or pump organ, this service has consistently 
drawn, in reverence and appreciation, more than 
three-fourths of the campers. 

Last Fall, more than 425 freshmen and faculty 
jammed ten large busses for the caravan trip to 
the hills. “The spirit created at Camp,” declared 
Dr. William Langsdorf, College Principal, “has 
stayed on throughout the year. We think Fresh- 
man Camp is an outstanding experience for every 
incoming student. We believe in Camp!” 

Submitted by Pasadena Alumnze Chapter 


Clayton, Missouri’s Orientation 
Week 


SARAH DRITT 


Two years ago the Clayton Missouri Public 
Schools inaugurated a practice that seems des- 
tined to become an annual custom—the practice 
of devoting a day of the September orientation 
week to a discussion workshop in which all 
members of the teaching staff participate. Plans 
for the workshop are made in the spring preceding 
the September meeting; teachers are solicited for 
suggested areas of interest; and the executive com- 
mittee of the Community Teachers’ Association 
sets up the final program, assigning each teacher 
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to a discussion area of his own choice, and 
appointing a leader and a recorder for each dis- 
cussion group. 

One of seven topics chosen for the day’s agenda 
September, 1951, was “The Development of 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools.” 
The report of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion on Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 
was reviewed by various members, and all mem- 
bers of the group shared ideas and experiences 
during the discussion. 

There was general agreement that students in 
the Clayton schools express their respective re- 
ligious beliefs freely and naturally, but the teach- 
er’s problem is one of learning how to help the 
students put into practice those moral precepts 
which are found in their religious training. Many 
examples were cited to show dishonest practices 
among some of the students, such as “forging” 
signatures on excuses, withdrawing library books 
without signing for them, pushing others out of 
the way to gain a few seconds time for lunch, 
taking others’ property, cheating on tests. There 
is, too, the unfortunate tendency among some 
students to follow the pattern of some adults in 
monopolizing activities, thereby denying their 
less aggressive colleagues the opportunity to 
have the experiences necessary for developing 
leadership and for occupying positions of re- 
sponsibility. This practice is contrary to the demo- 
cratic principles, integral to the philosophy which 
the schools are trying to develop in their students. 

The panel spent much time on methods of giv- 
ing suitable recognition to individual students 
who habitually practice moral virtues, such as 
performing acts of kindness and showing con- 
sideration for others. The danger of embarrassing 
a student by’singling him out for commendation 
was underscored. 

The teaching of moral and spiritual values is 
different from that of teaching skills or the acqui- 
sition of organized knowledge. More needs to be 
known of the psychology of learning in this area. 

There was agreement with the recent report 
of the Educational Policies Commission that the 
development of moral and spiritual values in the 
child is another task which the school will have 
to assume, just as so many other responsibilities 
have been shifted from the home to the school. 


Portland’s Mayor Lee 


GWEN KOHNS 


Delicately feminine, but with steel-like resili- 
ence and strength of purpose, Dorothy McCul- 
lough Lee holds the reins of the city government 
of Portland in her capable and steady hands. 

With background experience of twenty years 

(Continued on page 330) 











Guia VICTORIA DOBBS 


In Memoriam 


Ki’ VicToriA Dosss, a Founder of Pi Lambda Theta, died on Easter morning 

in Macon, Missouri. Miss Dobbs was a great teacher and a great leader. For 
nearly thirty years of her teaching career she taught at the University of Missouri 
where she began as an instructor in manual training after completing the Bachelor 
of Science degree at Columbia University. After securing the Master’s degree at 
the University of Missouri, she continued her teaching there as an assistant pro- 
fessor of applied arts and later as a full professor, in which capacity she served 
until becoming professor emeritus. 

Deep concern for the six and seven year old child and the rigid subject-matter of 
the first grade stimulated her to do something about early childhood education. On 
February 22, 1915, she called a meeting of thirty representative women who were 
attending a conference of the Department of Superintendence, which resulted in 
the formation of the National Council of Primary Education. As the Council's first 
chairman, Miss Dobbs helped to organize branches in many states. Fifteen years 
later when this group joined together with the International Kindergarten Union 
to become the Association for Childhood Education, Miss Dobbs, as a member of 
the Advisory Board, continued to give her invaluable services. 

In 1950, Miss Dobbs was honored by a life membership in the Missouri Parent 
Teachers Association in recognition of her contribution in founding state and county 
associations. She was always active in city, state, and national educational organiza- 
tions. From 1921-1925 she was president of Pi Lambda Theta, and she was editor 
of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal from 1921-1933. She was chairman of the 
National Council of Primary Education from 1915-1925; national parliamentarian 
of Delta Kappa Gamma from 1933-1935; president of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, 1924-25; and editor of the Bulletin of the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education, 1916-1925. 

Not only did she contribute her services to these educational groups, Miss Dobbs 
also was active in other organizations. She was a member of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, American Association of University Professors, Missouri 
Writers’ Guild, Missouri League of Women Voters, Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Association of University Women, the Federation of 
Fine Arts. 

Among her publications are Primary Handwork, Illustrative Handwork, First 
Steps in Art and Handwork, and First Steps in Weaving. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs will be remembered as a great teacher and leader, whose 
influence lives on in ever widening circles in the organizations she helped to found 
and in the lives of her students and colleagues. 
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My BACK PORCH 


MARIAN SMITH #* 


Not fame, the world’s success, nor riches 
Content my soul. These things I have not, 
Nor do I expect them ever to be mine. 


But other interests hold me on a summer’s day— 

The rustle of the leaves on my Lombardy poplar, 

The pattern of the ivy on my window screen, 

The shade made by the walnut tree that grew 

From a black walnut dropped some twenty years ago, 

The flowers that bloom in my tiny yard in turn— 

Iris, purple, yellow, cream, and bronze, 

Peonies, pink, and white, and red, 

Crimson ramblers, and lilies white, 

Lavender phlox, and gorgeous zinnias, 

Hemmed in by the green of live-forever borders, 

The tall gay hollyhocks, and the wild grape that covers the fence, 
The mist of white clematis that soon will foil the bright gladioli, 
Flaming spikes of sage, and Father’s purple clematis— 

All common, hardy things— 

But they are part of me, and I of them. 

I revel in the cooling breeze that sweeps my porch 

Through windows partly curtained by wisteria vines. . 

At night the moon rising south of east 

Lights up my porch in shifting patterns made by moving leaves 
And fills me with a great peace as I lie down to sleep. 

Purple iris, red peonies, and white lilies, 

Lavender phlox, and brilliant zinnias, 

Hemmed in by live-forever borders— 

Common, hardy things! 


Published with author’s permission. 





& MARIAN SMITH is a member of Lambda Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and a 
recently retired English teacher. Some of her poems have been published; more 
have been written just for her friends. 
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Women IN THE NEWS 


When Queen Juliana and her Royal Consort, Prince Bernard, visited the United 
States this spring, she was described as a “‘warm friendly woman who seemed to 
embody the simplicity, sincerity and cheerful good will that are characteristic of the 
Dutch people.” Her formal speech won the Congress completely. In it she said, 
“The only hope for the future is in world cooperation . . . a split humanity is 
like a split personality: it is inclined to go from bad to worse.” 


The Right Honorable Florence Horsbrugh, who was appointed Minister of Edu- 
cation by Prime Minister Winston Churchill, is the first woman to reach that rank 
in a Conservative Government. Miss Horsbrugh had served in Parliament from 
1931-1945 and for six of those years had served as Secretary to the Minister of 
Health. 


With the revival of Somerset Maugham’s play “The Constant Wife,” Katherine 
Cornell completes thirty years in the theater since her Broadway debut. 


The first woman to be elected chairman of the St. Louis section of the American 
Chemical society is Desiree S. Le Beau, an authority on the chemistry of rubber and 
clay, and the Director of the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming company. 


Edna Wallace Hopper was the toast of Broadway at the turn of the century. At 
eighty-eight she still goes to her office six days a week and gives this explanation of 
her health and activity: “I lead a normal life. I keep busy. I take exercise. I never 
smoke or drink. I eat sensible things—lots of proteins and no fats. I go to bed 
early and I get up at 6:30 A.M.” 


The new Lederle process of synthesizing Compound F (Hydrocortisone) for 
trial as an arthritis remedy, has been announced by Miss Rose Antonucci and het 
associates of Lederle Laboratories. It is reported to yield more than double the 
amount of the substance than has been available up to now. 


Among nine prizes announced recently by the Poetry Society of America, four 
were awarded to women: Sara Henderson Hay of Pittsburgh; Marcia Lee Anderson 
of Hollins, Virginia; Phyllis Bartlett, New York; and Edna L. §. Barker of Albany, 
New York. 


Women in Federal Government service number 500,000 or one-fourth of all 
Federal employees. Eleven women are now in Congress; more than 235 were 
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elected to state legislatures during 1951, five women are judges in Federal courts, 
while some 400 serve overseas as officers in embassies and legations. 


At Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research in New York, Dr. Alice 
Moore has for four years becn attemping to control cancer growth by injecting into 
cancer tissue, viruses capable of destroying it but harmless to normal tissue. Dr. 
Moore now has succeeded to the point where some viruses will completely destroy 
animal cancer. Her work continues in an effort to produce viruses that will stop 
after they have killed the malignant cells. 


Mrs. Helen Bray has been honored by the National Association for Mental 
Health as ‘‘Aide of the Year to the Mentally Retarded.” Mrs. Bray is a senior 
psychiatric technician at the Pacific Colony, a training school for the mentally 
deficient, located in Spadra, California. 


It is estimated that women of voting age will out-number men by approximately 
two million in the November, 1952, Presidential election. 


Maureen Connoly of San Diego is the youngest singles tennis “queen” of the 
United States in forty-seven years. She won the title two weeks before her seven- 
teenth birthday, and entered her first tournament at the age of ten. 


Ruth Thompson, member of the eighty-second congress has just completed her 
first year as Michigan’s first woman member of the House of Representatives. She 
is a Republican, representing Michigan’s ninth district, and has generally voted with 
the anti-administration opposition on foreign and domestic issues. 


India Edwards, Vice-Chairman of the Democratic party, in addressing a mid- 
west democratic conference in Kansas City, Kansas recently paid this tribute to the 
first lady, ‘‘Bess Truman is one of the smartest politicians I have ever known, not 
only well informed, but also able to offer sound judgments on what to do.” 


Prominent women who planned and participated in the program of the Natonal 
Conference on Women in the Defense Decade which was held in New York last 
fall included: Mary Donlon, Chairman New York State Workman’s Compensation 
Board; Judge Florence E. Allen; Margaret Culkin Banning; Sarah Blanding, Presi- 
dent of Vassar College; Margaret Clapp, President of Wellesley College; Vera M. 
Dean of the Foreign Policy Association; Emily Taft Douglas, former congress- 
woman; Katharine E. McBride, President of Bryn Mawr College; and many others. 
In a foreword to the Conference, Mary Donlon, Chairman said, ‘‘What this defense 
decade will require of us no one can foretell with certainty. But this we know, that 
the free way of life draws on womanpower for survival almost as heavily as it 
does on manpower. What we seem not yet fully to have learned is that women’s 
work and women’s special talents, if used in attacking community problems during 
less critical times, might obviate the recurring crises that threaten to destroy the 
already weakened fabric of our society.” 








“Posic AFFAIRS 
WOMEN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN INDIANA 


During the past biennium the work of the Public Affairs Committee of Pi 
Lambda Theta has emphasized the promotion of international understanding. As 
a member of that committee for this biennium, I am glad to be asked to tell of 
the part Indiana women have assumed in public affairs. During the past year I 
have worked in the International Relations Department of the Indiana Federation 
of Clubs. The real pleasure was in finding that many women are vitally interested 
in public affairs and in peoples throughout the world. Some groups study about 
distant countries, while others write and send gifts to persons in countries in other 
parts of the world. 

Just outside the eastern limits of Richmond, Indiana there is a statue of the 
Pioneer Woman. It is a symbol of those women who helped to open the land in 
the early days. In as competent and as effective, though vastly different way, women 
in Indiana today are making a significant contribution to the state. In business, in 
industry, in the professions, and in various other areas of work, women are filling 
positions of responsibility. Wherever sincere, careful work is required—there, one 
will find women doing their part. 

As is true of women around the world, Indiana women are aware of their 
potential power in contributing to the affairs of the world. In a state that has 
been identified so definitely with national politics, it is quite natural that there 
should develop organizations of women under the aegis of the national political 
parties. It is customary to find in a community, a woman's group representing 
each of the major parties. Moreover, it is traditional for a woman to be named 
vice-chairman of the official party organization. Thus it is that politics penetrates 
to the small groups and women meet to discuss political issues over a cup of coffee. 

Perhaps one might say too few women seek political office. Certainly the num- 
ber who hold such positions is insignificant in proportion to the number of women 
voters. Definite steps are being taken to encourage women to run for political 
office. Women’s groups are also engaged in an effort to secure appointments of 
women to positions on policy-making boards. On the Board of Trustees of each 
of the state universities there is one woman. This is the situation that prevails 
generally with other types of boards. 

The tendency of teachers has been to follow the day’s work and leave participa- 
tion in public affairs to others. One incident significantly reveals a growing interest 
in matters outside the classroom. Spurred on by their elected representatives, the 
teachers of Indiana carried on a highly successful lobby during the State Assembly 
of 1949. As a result they secured increased salaries for the entire profession. Under 
competent leadership, and with a well defined goal, the preponderance of women 
teachers is sufficient to initiate and bring about changes in legislation. Educational 
‘opportunity has not been lacking to prepare women to participate in public affairs 
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In Indiana all levels of educational institutions have opened their doors to women. 
Women are not barred from any of the courses of study. To be sure, opportunities 
in certain areas are more limited than in others. However, we find women doctors, 
dentists, engineers, architects, and trained business women in an infinite variety of 
positions. 

Women in Indiana have made an enviable record in the arts. The history records 
the names of many successful painters. Each year there are numerous entries by 
women in the Hoosier Art Salon. There are various women’s organizations that 
sponsor the work of artists by offering prizes for work in designated categories— 
thus creating a stimulus to greater activity. 

Journalism and newspaper work have claimed the talents of numerous women. 
A well developed state school of journalism open to women students has enabled 
many to make a distinct contribution in that field. On almost all the newspapers 
we find women reporters, feature writers, and editors of pages devoted to the 
interests of women. 

An outstanding Indiana woman in a position of national leadership is Mrs. 
Mildred Ahlgren—newly elected president of the General Federation of Clubs. 
Her work in behalf of the public covers a wide area—chairman of the Women’s 
National Advisory Committee, United States Defense Bonds, U.S. Treasury 
Department, and member of the executive committee of the All-American Con- 
ference to Combat Communism for the Public Schools. In Indiana she has served 
on the State Planning Commission and the State Personne] Board. She is now a 
trustee of the State Employees Retirement Fund. It is the profound hope that 
many women may be moved by such an example to make a contribution com- 
mensurate with their ability and opportunity. 

Johnnie Rutland Smith 


Pr LAMBDA THETA REPRESENTATION AT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


WOTP Fifth Delegate Assembly in Malta, July 1951, by Mary M. Sullivan, 
Chicago Alumnz Chapter. 

Adult Education Conference in Los Angeles, October 1951, by Dr. Jessie 
Graham, Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter. 

National Council for the Social Studies in Detroit, November 1951, by mem- 
bers of Detroit Alumnz Chapter. 

Institute of International Education in San Francisco, December 1951, by Bernice 
Baxter and Lucy Stein, Northern California Alumnz Chapter. 

World Affairs Council of Northern California, at Asilomar, Monterey Peninsula, 
in December 1951, by Mabel Claire Stark, Public Affairs Committee. 

UNESCO Conference at Hunter College, New York City, in January 1952, by 
Bernice Baxter and Dorothy Doty, Public Affairs Committee. 

N.E.A. in Detroit, in July 1952, by Matilda Bishop, Public Affairs Committee. 

Sixth Delegate Assembly WOTP in Copenhagen, in July 1952, by Dr. Evelyn 
Newman, New York Metropolitan Alumnz Chapter. 








TPRESEARCH SECTION 


TOLEDO ALUMNZ STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE BRITISH EXCHANGE TEACHER 


Because the Toledo Alumnz Chapter believed that inequalities existed in the 
system of exchange of British and American teachers, and because the group 
believed in the exchange and hoped that a survey might make some small contri- 
bution toward correction of inadequacies in the system, the chapter spent two years 
on a research study of the conditions under which British exchange teachers have 
lived and worked in this country. 

Through questionnaires first to Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa chapters, 
and later to the superintendents of schools in all American communities in which 
British exchange teachers had worked between 1945 and 1949, data were secured 
on the living conditions of 270 such teachers located in 258 cities. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LIVING PROVISIONS FOR BRITISH EXCHANGE TEACHER 


British American The 
exchange exchange school Other 
teacher teacher Board Agencies 

Who is responsible for finding housing 
for the Exchange Teacher? 19 61 , 54 68 
Who is responsible for cost of 
housing British exchange teacher? 191 10 4 22 
Who is responsible 
for cost of board? 202 5 4 20 


The American exchange teacher was the individual who found the housing for 
the British exchange teacher more often than any other person or organization, 
but each school community handled this problem in its own way. Among the sixty- 
eight others who were responsible for finding housing, there were twenty-three 
organized school groups such as welfare committees, members of classroom teach- 
ers associations, and civic leaders; twenty-two school principals; thirteen citizens 
of British birth who were friends or relatives; six school supervisors; one director 
of elementary education; one YWCA; one YMCA; and one college. 

The British exchange teacher in most cases assumed responsibility for the cost of 
lodging. Among the twenty-two other agencies helping to provide costs of lodg- 
ing, the following schemes were reported: a fellow teacher provided an apartment 
free, or shared a room at low cost, either all or part of the time in seven different 
communities; the American exchange teacher paid all or part of this expense in 
four communities; the classroom teachers, or similar groups, were responsible in 
five communities; in two communities, volunteers provided free rooms for a month 
or so at a time; in three cases, interested individuals paid part of the cost; and one 
superintendent was responsible for the cost. It is notable that in seven communities 
the British teacher was given reduced rates. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAKING AVAILABLE TO THE BRITISH EXCHANGE TEACHER 
THE CULTURAL RESOURCES OF THE COMMUNITY 


Percent of 
Those Making Provisions Frequency Frequency 
The British Exchange Teacher 68 23.6% 
Community as Expression of 
Neighborliness 124 33.3 
Interested Individuals 94 25.3 
Others 66 17.8 


Thirty-eight teachers organizations; fifteen community organizations such as pro- 
fessional groups, service clubs, merchants, social clubs, and chambers of commerce; 
six PTA councils; five other civic and cultural clubs; and two AAUW groups 
helped in sharing this responsibility. 

Of those communities having exchange teachers and responding, twenty-six 
stated that their exchange teachers were given money gifts; fifteen stated that the 
exchange teachers were given honorariums for talks and other entertaining; six were 
given trips; one was provided room and board; and in one community the wife 
of an exchange teacher was hired as a kindergarten teacher. 

Among the gifts of money, several were large including one gift of $1,000, 
another of $940, and a third of $900. 

In addition to money, many of the exchange teachers were given other gifts such 
as luggage, clothing, projectors, cameras, films, and department store gift certifi- 
cates. There were innumerable instances of such courtesies as tickets to concerts, 
lectures, and sports events; short sightseeing trips; dinner invitations; weekend 
visits to cottages; and automobile transportation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Following the study the Toledo Chapter drew up recommendations which 
included the following: 

1. That the superintendents of schools keep their teachers informed about the 
background, provisions, and functions of the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584— 
79th Congress) and the regulations governing the foreign exchangee in the 
United States as established by the type of visas granted him. 

2. That communities revise laws and customs in order to exempt a foreign ex- 
change teacher from such requirements as citizenship and oath of allegiance, 
thus permitting all communities to share in the exchange program. 

3. That a plan be worked out that would permit the British exchange teacher to 
take sufficient funds out of the country which, with his salary, will make him 
self-sustaining in the United States, thus relieving him of embarrassments when 
gifts and courtesies are extended to him. 

4. That the differences in the school systems and the respective demands upon the 
teacher be understood before the exchange is made. 

5. That where an accent is noticeable, the exchangee be placed above the ele- 
mentary grade level. 

For further recommendations and more detail on the findings of this interesting 
study, write Miss Wilma Kudzia, 3260 Glenwood Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio. 











FA ave YOU READrp 


Related Literature on the Journal’s Theme: Moral and Spiritual Values: 
Religious Education, XLVI (July-August, 1951), entire issue. 

This issue of Religious Education has the subtitle ‘Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools—A Symposium.”’ It includes a review of the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission, followed by short evaluations made by fifteen 
experts from different points of view. 

The third section describes how public schools are cooperating in religious 
education through the use of school buildings, released time, high school Bible- 
study classes, emphasis on religious institutions in various curricula, and experi- 
mental work such as that being done under state auspices in Kentucky. The article 
concludes with six principles which should be observed. 

Section four contains an extensive bibliography on the subject which should 
be of distinct value to those who are secking information on this topic. 

The May, 1951, issue of Educational Leadership contains several articles on 
the topic of moral and spiritual values; four of these are reviewed here. 


BOWER, WILLIAM CLAYTON. “A Program of Moral and Spiritual Values in 

Education,” Educational Leadership, VIII (May, 1951), 471-474. 

The Kentucky Program of Moral and Spiritual Values in Education which arose 
out of the concern of educators, parents, and civic leaders is described. Bower 
lists the step-by-step procedure followed in organizing committees and in selecting 
the six schools for experimentation. After presenting the philosophy underlying 
the program, he describes the organization of the two worships held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for the purpose of discovering moral and spiritual values, of 
identifying these consciously, and of developing these values through children’s 
daily experiences. Five areas were designated for exploration: a social analysis 
of the school community; analysis of curriculum content, personal and group 
counseling, sports and recreation, and symbolic expression (slogans, ceremonials, 
celebrations). An informal evaluation of the projects showed changed attitudes 
expressed by teachers and supervisors, parents and children, with recognition of 
the need for more precise instruments for measuring. 


KELIHER, ALICE V. “Children Express Their Values,” Educational Leadership, 

VIII (May, 1951), 466-470. 

In this inspirational article, the author points out how simple actions of children 
are ‘‘subtle assertions of values’’—the fifteen-year-old girl who weeps because she 
has no invitation to the spring prom when her best friend is going; the seven-year- 
old who asks his Daddy if he brought him a present from New York. Keliher 
emphasizes the role of the parents and the home in the early formation of values, 
and suggests two ways to help parents recognize the values they are helping to build 
in the child. The first is to ask the parent what one wish he has for his child: the 
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second is to ask what he would like the child’s day to be if he knew it were his last. 
Both answers usually involve health, happiness, and beauty. The need for “‘soul- 
searching”’ in the schools to see how values are taught and what values are accepted 
is also evident. The article closes with a challenge to clarify the values, for “the 
quality of our answer is the measure of our moral strength.” 


WisE, W. M. “The Role of Values in Child Guidance,” Educational Leadership, 

VIII (May, 1951), 475-480. 

The author shows how the “‘relationship of attitudes among school children to 
the values of society, both in the larger sense and in the restricted sense of their 
homes and neighborhoods, becomes increasingly clear as an important determinant 
of the actions of school children.” He lists four of the accepted values of western 


i civilization—respect for individual personality, love for fellow man, freedom, and 


independence and progress, then tells how the structure of our society produces a 
difference in the interpretation of these values. He emphasizes the contributions of 
guidance workers in helping a child develop his own interpretation through verbal 
and non-verbal techniques, through reason, and through non-rational (physical, 
emotional) techniques. Teachers, too, need to be on guard lest they attempt to 
impress children with their middle-class values; teachers need to understand the 
various value-patterns and help children acquire those which are acceptable in their 


peer group. 


SAYLOR, GALEN (contributor). ‘Moral and Spiritual Values in the Schools,” Edu- 

cational Leadership, VIII (May, 1951), 507-512. 

The question of whether or not the public schools have planned “a deliberate 
program of value education”’ is at the base of the current controversy on moral edu- 
cation, according to Dr. Saylor. He describes the development of character edu- 
cation in the “twenties” and “thirties” which led to increasingly democratic pro- 
cedures in the schools, but which was followed by a waning interest in moral educa- 
tion; he compares moral education with religious education, but concedes that the 
latter is not within the realm of public education; and he emphasizes the development 
of “basic moral and spiritual values without the sanction of particular religious 
doctrine.” Following the discussion are short critical reviews of current books which 
relate to citizenship education, school improvement, and world education. 


HIPPAKA, THOMAS A. ‘Preserving Our Educational Goals in the Present World 
Crises.”” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XL (April, 1951), 137-139, 
175. 

Hippaka points out in an inspirational manner the need for the schools to 
develop a “‘well-integrated individual, morally and spiritually sound’’ as the ulti- 
mate goal of education. To that end he emphasizes the importance of the teacher 
who is mental-health minded and lists eighteen axioms to follow. He describes 
such a teacher as one who is practical in his approach, who recognizes human 
frailties as well as strengths, but expects students to work to capacity, to face reality, 
and to cherish moral toughness. He believes that vocational guidance in schools can 
help youths develop character and marketable abilities. 
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WALLACE, MARION W. “Character Education in Disguise,’ Clearing House, XXV 

(May, 1951), 540-542. 

The procedure which Germantown High School in Philadelphia followed in 
developing a program to “make students think constructively about character traits 
without seeming ‘goody-goody’ or ‘corny’,” is described. A teacher-student com- 
mittee of key people met first to explore the problem, then the all-student meeting 
which followed defined the problem as “There is not enough school spirit, and we 
would like a program to arouse more.’’ Through talks, a news sheet, assemblies, 
the school paper, panel discussions, open meetings by the Senate, and by having 
senior students help new students, the spirit of the school was improved to some 
degree. When asked the question ‘Has it (the program) in any way helped you to 
think about your own character and personality?”’ only 237 out of 2500 students on , 
the roll answered in the negative. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED READING 


CERTAIN, JULIA; RICHMAN, CECILE; and HOLMAN, CAROLYN W., “Educational 
Books of 1951,” The Phi Delta Kappan XXXIII (April, 1952), 389-403. 
This is an excellent list, with books judged outstanding among the year’s pro- 

ductions marked with an asterisk. An annotated bibliography of the starred list is in 

the May 1952 issue of The NEA Journal. 


COHEN, FELIx, ‘““Americanizing the White Man,” The American Scholar, XXI 

(April, 1952), 177-191. 

The author, a visiting professor in the Department of Philosophy at New York 
University and the Law School of Yale, maintains that our problem in America 
today is no longer the Americanizing of the one hundred Indian tribes within our 
borders, but the Americanizing of ourselves. The American way of life, known and 
practiced for thousands of years before Europeans came, meant that each man had 
respect for his brother’s vision. That meant real freedom. The democratic consti- 
tution of the Iroquois Confederacy had no parallel in Europe, with its dross of 
ancient despotisms. We owe much to the Indian in agriculture, sports, education, 
views of nature and fellow men, and government. We have still much to learn. 


GILMAN, WILBUR, “Unity in Diversity’ The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 

XXXVIII (April, 1952), 123-132. 

An Associate Professor of Speech and Chairman of the Department of Speech 
at Queens College reviews five aspects of the speech profession today; our inde- 
pendence, our importance, our usefulness, our unity, and our integrity as free 
citizens and teachers. He dwells at length upon a feasible plan for insuring our 
unity. Like all of Dr. Gilman’s work, this article is practical, thorough, and ex- 
pressed with logic and very readable precision. 


GJERDE, CLAYTON M and ALCORN, MARVIN D., “Selected References on the 
Extra-Curriculum,” The School Review, LX (April, 1952), 237-241. 
This is an annotated bibliography on such subjects as student government; work- 
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shops; student-body budgeting; recreational and athletic programs, with recom- 
mendations for more research in school activity programs as a medium for com- 
munity relations; the school assembly; the potentialities of extra-class activities in 
other areas of personal development than just leadership and sportsmanship. The 
authors, of San Diego State College, California, strongly advocate more study of the 
influence of war upon young people, and the effect of increased mobilization on 
student participation and attitudes. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE, ‘Educating the Handicapped for Literacy and Citizenship.” 

Teachers College Record, LII (March, 1952), 317-322. 

Since 15 percent of all children in the United States are handicapped mentally, 
physically, or emotionally, this article is of timeless importance to teachers. The 
author, a member of the Department of Education of Brooklyn College, explains 
how the teacher can help these children to shoulder responsibility, co-operate with 
those in authority, associate with and help others, plan a piece of work and carry it 
through, use skills of communication and social living effectively, live healthfully, 
and use spare time to good advantage for recreation and inner satisfaction. The goal 
for the normal and the handicapped child is the same. The ways of achieving it are 
different. She stresses the advantages of the unified, problem-centered approach, 
not the piecemeal, compartmentalized devices for learning skills and subject matter; 
of normal types of school experiences that are slanted toward the practical; and 
maintains that the deaf child needs far more than speech training if he is to become 
a good citizen, a contributing member of a family, a worker in his community, 
associating with others in daily living. 


PENNEY, JAMES F., “The Community College and the World Community,” 
Teachers College Record, LIII (March, 1952), 323-326. 


It is the belief of this graduate student at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, that the community college is in the race between education for world 
living and world leadership on the one hand, and world catastrophe on the other 
The world is now a community, and America, whether she chooses or not, is a 
part of it. Our only remaining choice now lies in the kind of world community, 
whether (a) one that is geographi-ally and technologically close, but separated by 
international rancor with armed truce, distrust, and eventual catastrophe; or (b) 
one dedicated to a united struggle toward understanding and peace. Free to explore 
and experiment; meeting new needs with new ideas, especially among war veterans, 
displaced persons, and high school graduates who do not go on to the regulation 
type of college; the community college, inexpensive and publicly supported, can 
tap such immediate sources for knowledge of facts, for ideas on human behavior 
and relations, for the spiritual life, as local physicians, lawyers, theologians, 
business men, and teachers who have studied and traveled extensively abroad. It 
starts at the local level and expands to fit the larger scene. Mr. Penney’s belief is 
that only as individuals change can the world change. In the building of faith in the 
power of inquiring minds, in free expression and the ultimate triumph of reason 
over force, the community college can be a solid foundation stone for international 
understanding. 
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Among children’s books recently off the press, we recommend: 


William Pen DuBois’ Squirrel Hatel (Viking) because the idea of an hotel for 
squirrels with all modern conveniences is original and amusing, the illustrations 
provocative. 

Walter C. Fabell’s Nature Was First (McKay) because in words well chosen, it 
unforgettably plans both facts and philosophy. 

Robert Lawson’s Edward, Hoppy and Joe (Knopf) because of its story, its humor, 
its choice of words, and its illustrations by the author. 

Armstrong Sperry’s Thunder Country (Macmillan) because of its exciting story 
about the Venezuelan jungle, afd its contribution, not only to an understanding 
of this area geographically, but also from the racial angle internationally. 


We suggest that on the night table of every teacher there should be: 


A book about American Folklore, such as B. A. Botkin’s (Crown). 

A collection of Anecdotes, such as Lewis and Faye Copeland’s 10,000 Jokes, Toasts, 
and Stories (Halcyon House). 

Great American Nature Writing by Joseph Wood Krutch (Wm. Sloane). 

An anthology of religion in the literature of our time, such as The Questing Spirit 
by H. E. and Frances Brentano (Coward-McCann). 

A book about words, such as More About Words by Margaret S. Ernst (Knopf). 

Difficult of classification, but essential to a living philosophy of education, is Pro- 
fessor Irwin Edman’s “Under Whatever Sky,” (Viking) which has appeared 
serially in The American Scholar. 


*DoROTHY KAUCHER. On Your Left The Milky Way, Boston: The Christopher 

Publishing House, 1952. $4.50. 

Just off the press is this book by Dr. Kaucher, a Pi Lambda Thetan and an ardent 
aviation enthusiast. The pioneering theme present in her earlier works is continued 
in this book as she recreates her ancestors and the worlds they lived in, where 
people only dreamed of flying. The publisher describes her book thus: 


Reminiscently, she re-creates ancestors like Richard Rue, captured by the Indians on a snowy day 
of 1781, in the Old Northwest Territory; a great-grandmother who rode by wagon from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Ohio River; a great-aunt Nancy with phaeton and Old Dobbin; a grandfather who faced 
westward from Ohio to Missouri before the Civil War, all of them Americans who dreamed of 
wings but who never flew them. Then the author takes to the sky in the 1920's, and, as an early air 
passenger, flies for all of them in laughable, yet significant incidents which extend from bony, 
asthmatic Old Grasshopper on the transcontinental run to the pioneering flying clippers of the high, 
clean Pacific skyroad in the 1930’s. On these trips she often foresaw celestial barkers of the future 
shouting to their solar victims, ‘On your right, ladies and gentlemen, the world, and on your left, the 
Milky Way!” 


& DOROTHY KAUCHER shares responsibilities with Helen Huus for the “Have 
You Read” feature. She earned her Ph.D. in English and Speech at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and is Professor of Speech at State College, San José, California. Her 
literary work includes Wings Over Wake, On Your Left the Milky Way, and 
numerous articles. 
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DEAR PI LAMBDA THETAN: 


Now I can tell you, as I had intended in the last issue, about the current practice 
for committee functioning. 

Last summer the National Board approved the suggestion that, whenever feasi- 
ble, the standing committee be set up so that at least a portion of the committee 
could actually meet together once during the biennium. One committee—Studies 
and Awards—had, for some time, been composed of people sufficiently close geo- 
graphically so that they could meet together to select the studies to receive the 
awards. The proposed plan was to continue the arrangement for this committee 
and to set up the Committee on Constitutions along similar lines; to appoint the 
members of the Finance and Loan Committee without regard to geography 
(because the members of the first are designated in the Constitution and the mem- 
bers of the second must have quite specialized ability); and to have the other 
standing committees consist of two parts (one part to meet together and the other 
part to submit its ideas by mail). In practice this would mean that the geographical 
proximity of the members of the Committee on Constitutions and on Studies and 
Awards would make it possible for the entire committee to meet together; that the 
nature of the Finance and Loan Fund Committee, on the other hand, would mean 
the conduct of business by mail; and that the other standing committees would 
combine the two techniques of operation—the four or five committee members in a 
given geographical area would meet and the other members would function by 
correspondence. The small group in each such committee has been designated as 
the “‘nucleus.”’ The ‘‘nucleus”’ portions of the Extension, Program and Projects, 
Public Affairs, and Publications Committee have already met. 

Since last writing you, about thirty chapters have been visited. Dr. B. Alice 
Crossley visited Lambda, Alpha Zeta, Alpha Pi, Chicago Alumnz, Detroit Alumne, 
and Toledo Alumnz Chapters; Dr. Ruth Harris, Beta, Mu, and Alpha Nu Chapters; 
Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, Theta Chapter; Dr. Grace Wilson, Sigma, Alpha Delta, 
Alpha Iota, Long Beach Alumnz, Los Angeles Alumnz, Pasadena Alumnz, San 
Diego Alumnz, Santa Barbara Alumnz, and Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz 
Chapter, and a group of alumne in San Bernardino Valley; and I visited Zeta, 
Kappa, Pi, Upsilon, Omega, Northern California Alumnz, Portland Alumnz, San 
Jose Alumnz, Spokane Alumnz, and Washington Alumnz Chapters, and the 
alumnz group at Eugene, Oregon. I also attended ‘‘nucleus’”’ meetings of: the 
Extension and Public Affairs Committees and spoke at three regional meetings— 
the Northwest Regional Conference, the Northern California Council Annual 
Meeting, and the Biennial Spring Conference of Southern California Council. And 
Dr. Crossley spoke at the North Central Area Conference. Thirty-four chapters 
have been visited this year, leaving thirty-six for next year—plus the installation 
of any new chapters. Chapter visiting gives the National Board a good perspective 
of individual chapters, and we always hope that the visitors in turn, have been 
able to depict to the chapters some of the matters on which we work as a total 
organization. After all, whether initiated into Alpha, Beta, or Omega, we are Pi 
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Lambda Thetans and, as such, have wide opportunities for fulfilling our purposes 
in working together. 

When the national office was badly in need of assistance for some mass produc- 
tion tasks, several Chi Chapter members—Frances Cary Bowen, Vivian Cord, Agnes 
Delaney, Anita Dowell, Clara Grether, Eugenia Lester Hea, Elizabeth Hartje, 
Helen Jefferson Loane, and Laura Wells—came to the rescue, giving forty-three 
hours (or more than one work week) of their time. It is comforting to know that 
there is a reserve of about twenty more who also volunteered their services. 

You will also be interested to know that Dr. Katharine Pease Beardsley and Dr. 
Seymour Beardsley have returned to the States. Welcome home, from Pi Lambda 


Theta! 


With best wishes to you for a pleasant summer, 


Cordially, 


btob. labors 


President 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Practice as Seen by Il A @ Chapters 


(Continued from page 315) 


as attorney, five years as city commissioner, and 
fifteen years as state legislator, Mayor Lee as- 
sumed her duties as head of the city government 
four years ago, determined at any cost to main- 
tain integrity in public office. During her term 
of office she has achieved impartial law enforce- 
ment, a respect for the laws of the city, improve- 
ment in the form of city machinery, economy in 
its administration, and betterment of the busi- 
ness and industrial conditions of the city. 

By enforcing the laws of the city of Portland, 
Mayor Lee eliminated slot machines and brothels. 
For the first time, public matters are discussed 
in open council meetings where everyone has an 
opportunity to be heard. Believing city manage- 
ment to be the most efficient form of city govern- 
ment, Mayor Lee has worked diligently to bring 
this issue before the people in the November 
election, even though such a change means less- 
ened importance to the office of mayor. 


In addition to the moral and spiritual leader- 
ship Dorothy McCullough Lee has given to Port- 
land, there has been an excellent record of in- 
dustrial expansion during her term of office. The 
year 1951 was the peak year for tonnage through 
the Port of Portland, also the peak year for 
volume of aviation traffic. Two hundred and fif- 
teen new industries have come to Portland during 
the last three years and over fifty-five million 
dollars have been spent in plant expansion. 

Integrity, intelligence, and indomitable strength 
of purpose have made Mayor Lee outstanding 
among the leaders of the nation. Fervently be- 
lieving in these American ideals, she furnishes 
indisputable proof that adherence to such stand- 
ards gives that successful and inspirational lead- 
ership which is so vital to the internal strength 
of our nation today. 

Submitted by Portland Alumnz Chapter 
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“ProcRAaM AND PROJECT NOTES 


THE POWER OF EDUCATION 


The response of the chapters to a request for program topics was most generous 


and helpful. As the committee studied the suggestions, it seemed obvious that edu- 
cation had within itself resources to meet our problems—resources far more power- 
ful than had yet been tapped. We submit, therefore, our program suggestions 
under the general theme, ‘The Power of Education.” 

To strengthen constructive moral and spiritual values to meet today’s demands. 


iB 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


b. 
¢. 
d. 
. To encourage as future teachers those most capable of developing such values. 
a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


Lo 


What basic moral and spiritual values are a part of our American heritage? 
Are these values adequate to meet the needs of today? 

What factors are contributing to the breakdown of values in some areas of 
life? Is this related to our concept of successful living? 

What factors are contributing to the strengthening of moral and spiritual 
values? 


. To accept, respect, teach, and practice these values. 
a. 


Are these moral and spiritual values equally significant to the young child and 
to the adult? 

How is maturation related to the teaching of values? 

How can true values be taught through the different subject matter fields? 
What can individuals do to implement these values in daily living? 


Since all people have conflicts and resentments, how may those personalities 
be recognized, who can meet problems and help children-meet them? 

How early can the qualities of leadership necessary for teaching be 
recognized? 

What is the value of future teacher groups or clubs? 

How can the preparation of teachers, including the experience of cadet 
teaching, emphasize moral and spiritual values? 


. To originate, accept, and use stimulating teaching techniques to meet current 


needs. 
What are the current needs in education? How are they determined? 


. What new techniques are being developed to meet these needs? 


How can schools set the stage to encourage teachers to experiment with 
teaching techniques? 


. What can be done to orient the new teacher to her job and encourage her to 


use new educational findings? 


. To challenge in each individual the responsibility to achieve and respect his 


level of excellence. 


. How can the classroom teacher establish the idea of individual and different 


levels of excellence? 


. What teaching techniques stimulate the child to reach his highest level of 


excellence? 
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c. What is education’s responsibility to the gifted child? 
Where and how are efforts being made to meet these responsibilities? 

d. How can teachers and prospective teachers evaluate their own level of excel- 
lence? 


. To improve human relations. 


a. What are the basic factors involved in living with other people? 

b. What behavior changes are apparent in times of tension? 

c. What behavior changes result when people move from one country to 
another? From one section of the United States to another? 

d. What are the public schools and colleges doing to improve human relations? 


. To gain the support of all interested groups by means of effective public 


relations. 

a. What community groups are or should be interested in public education? 

b. How can the educated woman contribute toward better understanding of 
the public school? 

c. What is the specific role of the classroom teacher in public relations? 


. To discriminate between propaganda and truth. 


a. What criteria can be used to discriminate between propaganda and truth? 

b. What is propaganda? When it its use justified? 

c. What are truths? How are they determined? 

d. How can one be certain that organization affiliations are concerned with 
democratic ideals? 

e. How can attacks against individuals and institutions be evaluated? 


. To evaluate the national and international scene. 


a. What are the reasons for the current emphasis upon world citizenship? 

b. Why it is important for students and teachers to be aware of the total world 
scene? 

c. What are reliable sources of information? 
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